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THE LITTLE MASTER. 
In TEN Craprers.—Cuap. VII. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. | 

The mother of Lester had come home from her 
neighborly calls in a triumphant frame of mind, 
which well fitted her for the task of “cooking the 
master’s goose,” as she tersely expressed it. 

“You here?” she said to him, 
in a contemptuous tone, very 
much as if he had been an in- 
truding tramp. ‘“‘Eunice,”—turn- 
ing to her daughter,—“‘leave the 
room !” 

Chauncey had known pretty 
well what he had to dread in 
coming to the house, and the 
sound of the arriving sleigh-bells 
had caused his heart to swell 
with apprehension. Buta good 
conscience gave him courage. 

“T have called to see Mr. Cor- 
son on business,” he answered, 
quietly. 

“You have come to tell him, 
I hope,” she rejoined, with a 
sweep of her arm, laying off her 
heavy cloak, “that you give up 
the school you have made so 
miserable a failure trying to 
teach!” 

‘‘Madam,” said he, respect- 
fully, — he was still standing, 
hat in hand, before the fire,— 
“my business is with him; I 
will say to him what I have come 
to say.” 

“Oh, we are mighty independ- 
ent, seems to me!” she retorted, 
in her high, scoffing manner, 
which she knew how to make 
extremely exasperating. “You 
forget that you’ve ever been re- 
ceived in this house before.” 

“JT do not forget it,” he re- 
plied. “I should be sorry to 





| tell you so, if you'll take the pains to inquire.” 


treated him with ingratitude; it is your son who | 
has treated me with the grossest ingratitude. I 
am charged with having used him harshly and 
brutally ; sir, I have shown him the utmost for- 
hbearance. There isn’t a scholar in school but will 


‘Forbearance! If that is what you call for- 
bearance”—— The lady’s passion stifled her, and 
she turned to her husband. ‘‘How can you stand 
there and hear him say that? Why don’t you 
speak, Mr. Corson ?” 





KA Rayer . 
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should have considered, is a little over seventeen. 
I am less than one year older; I am eighteen. 
Have you taken my years into consideration?” | 

This announcement of his age had a very differ- 
ent effect from what he anticipated. 
“Only eighteen ?” exclaimed Mrs. Corson, half | 
incredulously. ‘Hear him, Mr. Corson!” 

“Only eighteen,” repeated Chauncey. 

“Then,” she cried, “if you are not a liar, you 
are an impostor! You got this school under false 
pretences. When you came to apply for it, you 


| and the justice of it,—that is not so plain. 


me here. I wished to know what you meant by 
writing so extraordinary a letter.” 

“Tsn’t the language plain enough ?” 

“The language, yes. But the motive behind it, 
You 
hinted nothing of the kind when you called on 


| ne last evening. You didn’t take quite the manly 


attitude regarding your son’s misconduct which I 
believed T had a right to look for in any sensible 
and candid parent. But your manner was kind, 
and you asked nothing unreasonable. That is 
what made the letter such a sur- 
prise to me. It didn’t seem to 
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have been written by the same 
person.” 

“Thad had time to think the 
matter over,” said the committee- 
man; “and I had come to the 
conclusion that your resignation 
would be the best thing for all 
concerned. Tam sorry you don't 
take the same view of it, and 
so save future trouble. It will 
be much better for you quietly to 
withdraw than wait to be dis- 
missed.” 

“You have no right to dismiss 
me,” replied Chauncey. “I was 
hired for the term, and you can’t 
turn me out without cause.” 





“Not for incompetence ?” 
Mr. Corson. 

the 
cried Chauncey. 


said 


“Prove r 


incompetence 

“It certainly 
didn’t consist in not giving your 
ill-governed boy a thrashing, for 
I could have done it! I showed 
him too much mercy, and this is 
what I get for it. No, sir!” 
his eyes blazed; “TI shall not 
resign, and you shall not turn 
me out!” 

“Our ill-governed boy!” burst 
forth the mother, in a kind of 
frenzy, while the father stood 
stunned and irresolute before the 
indignant master. “Did any- 
body ever see such impudence! 
Say something! Why don’t you 








forget any kindness ever shown 
me here; though your reception 
of me now doesn’t seem very well calculated to 
remind me of it.” 

‘What could you expect, after returning our 
kindness in the way you have ?”’ she demanded. 

Then, before he could speak, she hurried on. 

**You owe everything to my son; you owe your | 
appointment as teacher here to him and me. Be- 
cause you wormed yourself into his confidence, | 
and made him think you had some magic way of | 
teaching and governing a school, without clubs | 
and whips, I determined to give you a trial; and | 
I brought it about.” 

Again he started to reply, and again her words | 
overbore him in their violent rush. 

“‘And how have you shown your gratitude! By | 
using your club on him! After trying every 
means in your power to shame and humiliate him, 
—don’t interrupt me, sir!—then, when he wanted 


to come home,—and it was after school hours,— | 
you brandished your bludgeon in the way, and as | 
he defended himself, pounced on him like a wild 


beast, and did your best to crush his head against 
the floor!” 
By this time, having listened to her in the ut- 


. . ae 
most astonishment, he came to the wise conclusion | 


not to answer her at all. She ran on for a few 


minutes in the same strain; then, impatient of | 


his silence, she demanded,— 

**What have you to say to all that ?” 

“Nothing,” he answered, quietly. ‘Nothing 
whatever, to accusations so entirely false and un- 
just.”* 

“Hear that, Mr. Corson!” she appealed to her 
husband, who appeared, standing in the kitchen 
door, looking much surprised and disturbed. ‘‘He 
denies it all! He as good as tells me I lie! Why 
don’t you say something, Mr. Corson ?” 

“Don’t be excited!” Mr. Corson mildly en- 
treated her. 
we have pretty good proof of.” 

“Excited!” cried Mrs. Corson. 


Just look at the fellow’s impudence !” 

Chauncey tried not to heed her at all, but ad- 
dressed himself to Mr. Corson. 

“I will deny nothing that Lester himself will 
stand up here and testify to. She says I have 





| and with the kindest feelings towards Lester. 


“T’ll speak,” said the unhappy committee-man. 
‘But, really, I don’t see the use of many words. 
The question is”. 

Chauncey took a step forward, interrupting him 
with a quick movement of his hat in his out- 
stretched hand. 

“The question is one of justice, first of all. I 
didn’t come here to say what I have said, but I 
have been forced to speak a little truth in answer 
to what is absurdly untrue. I came to settle our 
misunderstanding, if possible, in a friendly way, 
I 
asked to see him, though it didn’t belong to me to 
take any such step as that.” 

“T don’t see how you could have the face!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Corson, from the sofa where she 
had thrown herself. ‘Do you, Mr. Corson ?” 

“T had the heart; I will say nothing about the 
face,” returned the master, quivering with the in- 





You re- 
Say something, Mr. 


claimed that you were over twenty-one. 
member it, Mr. Corson? 
Corson !” 

“Oh yes,” said Mr. Corson. 
very well.” 

“T claimed nothing of the sort,” replied Chaun- 
cey, flushed, hut not disconcerted. ‘You your- 
self remarked that I wasn’t much over twenty- 


“T remember it 


perhaps, but I let it pass. I thought I was old 
enough to keep your school, and events have 
proved that I was right.” 

“Right!” ejaculated the lady, with scornful 
amazement. ‘Hear that, Mr. Corson!” 


pupil,” Chauncey resumed; ‘and I conquered 
him. My years and my stature were equal to 
that. Now if any reasonable fault can be found 


one, and I acknowledged I wasn’t. It was wrong, 


“JT have had but one persistently rebellious | 


say something, Mr. Corson ?” 

*Tt’s as well to let him speak 
out what is in him.” The committee-man’s voice 
was husky and trembling. “If he wants war, it 
is better we should know it.” 

“War! It is you who have begun it, and driven 
me to defend myself!” cried Chauncey. “I came 
| for anything but war this evening. But I see what 
pon want. Since your boy has shut himself out 
of school by his own silly behavior, you not only 
take his sister out, but you mean to turn me out. 
| You may possibly do it. I won’t say you can’t. 
| But you shan’t if I can help it.” 

He uttered these last words, looking back, with 
his hand on the door. 

“The very fact that you misrepresented your 
age when you engaged yourself,” said Mr. Cor- 
|son, spurred on by Mrs. Corson, “that alone 
| would be sufficient cause for dismissing you. I 
| never proposed to hire a minor ” 





| 
| 





|everything in my power—everything consistent 


| it became necessary to give in to him altogether, 
| or assert my own authority.” 
“T don’t think he will deny what | 


“I wish to the | considered what a mere boy he is.” 
land you would get a little excited once yourself! 


with my methods of teaching or governing, 1| “Ts it the part of an honorable man to make 
shall be glad to receive advice, and give the school | that an excuse for getting rid of me?” returned 
the benefit of it during the remainder of the| the master. ‘“Tlow many minors are teaching 
term.” school in this State to-day ?” 

“The remainder of the term!” echoed the lady, He held the entry door open, ready to bow him- 
starting up. self out, but paused to add,— 
that ?” “Pardon my speaking plainly; we are having 

Mr. Corson felt much stronger in his wife’s | some pretty plain words just now. It isn’t my 
presence than he did when facing the master | age, nor my stature, nor my incompetence, that 
alone. He assumed an air of official importance, | you object to; that is alla pretence. I'll tell you 
and demanded,— where the trouble is. Your tyrant of a son 

“Did you receive a note from me to-day ?” couldn’t govern me, as he evidently does his 

“T did,” was the quiet answer. mother, and as he—or somebody—does you. That 

“And what do you propose to do about it?” is the sum of it; that is why I em to be deposed. 

“Nothing.” Possibly you may succeed, as you did in throw- 

“You will not resign ?” ing over poor old Mr. Gerrish. But whether you 

“No, sir,” said Chauncey, with quiet determi- | do or not, it’s well enough for you ta know what 
nation; “I shall do nothing of the kind. I have | I think of the attempt. Good-evening.” 
an engagement to keep the school, and I propose| He was just angry enough to be eloquent; and 
to keep it.” he uttered these words with marvellous fluency 

“Then you will pay no attention to my re-| and emphasis. Again Mr. Corson stood bewil- 
quest ?” said the committee-man, waving back his | dered, speechless; while Mrs. Corson cried out 
wife. after the retreating figure,— 

She was about to put in a stroke of her vigor-| “I never! did anybody ever? Such imperti- 
ous dar, but he was really pulling through very | nence! Mr. Corson, how can you stand there, 
ever suspect you of being a man in stature!” she | well, and she reserved her strength until it should | and let that little upstart have the last word? 
answered, with vast contempt. | be needed. Why don’t you say something, Mr. Corson ?” 

| T have given it a good deal of attention,” re-| But by the time Mr. Corson had thought of 


“You might have spared your taunt,” he re- | 
, pled, with dignity. ‘Your son, whose years 1) plied the young master. “It is what has brought | something to say, it was too late. 





















tensity of his emotion. ‘I hoped still that he 
might listen to kindness and reason. But he 
treated my appeal with the same obdurate spirit 
which he has shown from the beginning of this 
trouble.” 

It was a pity that Chauncey couldn’t have 
known how near the boy had just been to over- 
coming that spirit. But in his ignorance he went 
on: 

“You must know—for everybody seems to 
know—what an ugly temper he has. I saw it, 
and made a great deal of allowance for it. I did 








“Mr. Corson, what do you say | 


with self-respect—to win him over to a sense of | 
honor and justice. My forbearance towards him 
almost cost me the respect of the school. But the 
more I yielded, the more insolent he grew, until 


“You might have asserted it in a different way,” 
broke in the angry mother. ‘You should have 
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«‘And what am I ?” returned Chauncey. 
“You are aman in years, though nobody would | 
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replied Jason. “But V’lldoas you say. Fact is, 
Lep has acted like a blamed idiot; and I don’t see 
how you could do any less than you did. Some 
of us thought you might have done more.” 

Chauncey was not sorry to hear him say that, 
and to know that he had erred on the side of 
mercy. 

“Fact is, Lep was just suffering for want of a 
good thrashing, and I wanted to see you give it to 
him,” said Jase, with a laugh of honest good-will. 
“Come this way.” 

Thereupon he showed the visitor through a long, 
cold entry and an unoccupied sitting-room, into a 
close, hot kitchen, where the family were all in the 
dark together, awaiting the return of the lamp. 

Lucy appeared to have been studying her next 
day’s lessons. The mother was darning socks, of 
which she had a basketful beside her on the table. 
Mr. Cobhouse, tall and gaunt, with red mottles all 
over his face, was smoking a short pipe, with his 
feet on the stove. 

He took down his feet as the visitor entered, but 
without rising; and reached out to shake his 
| hand. . 
“Glad to see ye. Seddown!” shoving a chair 


As Chauncey went out through the dim entry, 
he saw a sinall figure seated on the chamber-stairs, 
and heard a sob of anguish. He reached out his 
hand in passing. A little hand also reached out 
of the gloom and took his. 

There was a quick, clinging pressure, and he 
felt a tear fall on his wrist. Then without a word 
he was gone. 

“Poor little Eunice!” he said to himself, as the 
wintry air blew against his hot cheek; “if I had 
thought she was listening, I shouldn’t have said 
all I did say.” 

But he didn’t care how much Lester overheard. 
And he laughed with grim satisfaction at some of 
the points he had made. 

It was open war now; he saw that he could not 
hope to keep his place without a struggle, and he 
determined at once to prepare for it. 

‘“‘When they come to kick me out,” he said to 
himself as he walked rapidly away in the Decem- 
ber dusk, “they'll find it isn't precisely like kick- 
ing a bag of wool. They’ll find a hump of the 
old mother granite in the way.” 

Returning to his boarding-place, Chauncey told 
at the supper-table the whole story of his trouble 
with the Corsons. towards him. ‘Take his hat, Jase. Won’t ye 

The Turners were a young couple, with no chil- | peel off your coat? set with ’t on, ye won’t feel it 
dren old enough to go to school; but, though they | when ye go out. Cold snap we’re havin’. Clap 
knew little of him as a teacher, they had a great | in another stick, Jase!” 
admiration and liking for him as an pani: In reply to this hospitable speech, Chauncey un- 





and pleasant companion. battoned his overcoat, and was soon glad to throw 

“T didn’t mean to inflict all this on you,” he| it off. Coming in out of the bracing winter air, 
said, at the close. “But I am alone; and there | he felt stifled. The windows were dripping with 
will be a good many against me. I am only a boy | kitchen-steam, mingled odors of fried pork and 
myself. It seems almost more than I can bear. | tobacco-smoke filled the room, and there was a 
I feel as if I—must—have—sympathy.” bluish haze about the lamp Jase replaced on the 

His voice broke ; and the eyes, which had flashed | table. 
with wit and spirit in the telling of the tale, glis- He marvelled to see people living in such an 
tened with sudden tears. atmosphere; and remembering he had once been 

“T didn’t think I was going to be a baby, | recommended to get board in the Cobhouse family, 
though!” he added, as he wiped them, with a| he could hardly regret having missed that luxury. 
laugh. Seating himself as far from the stove as possi- 

It was the expression these good friends gave, | ble, he began, with some hesitation,— 

“Mr. Cobhouse, I have tried to get along in 
school this winter without annoying the commit- 
tee. But a matter has come up which I feel 
obliged to lay before you.” 

Mr. Cobhouse knocked the ashes from his pipe 
on a corner of the stove, and turned with a large, 
liberal smile to his visitor. 

“Lay it before Corson. We leave all that to 
him. Corson’s your man. He knows about 
school-matters.” 

“But this is one that will have to come before 
the whole committee,” replied Chauncey. “I 
can’t submit to have Mr. Corson alone decide it. 
Ile is not a disinterested party.” 

Mr. Cobhouse indulged in a silent, inward laugh. 
“T know! You’ve had a row with his son. Wal, 
| of course I can’t interfere in that.” 

“T shall be thankful for whatever any one can| “I don’t ask anybody to,” said Chauncey. 
do for me in that way,” said Chauncey; “but I | “That’s settled. I settled it on the spot, in the 
must rely chiefly on myself, and there is little | school-room. Jason has perhaps told you how.” 
time to lose. I shall try to see Mr. Cobhouse this | The committee-man chuckled away down in his 
shoes, which made the stove shake (his feet were 
on it again) with his otherwise silent mirth. 

“Yes; ye laid him out. Perty flat for a Cor- 
son! And perty smart for a little master like you. 
Made me snicker!” And once more the covers of 
the stove rattled. 

“The trouble, Mr. Cobhouse, began with your 
son. And let me say,” added the visitor, “if Les- 
ter Corson had shown a very small part of the 
manly spirit Jason Cobhouse showed, there would 
have been no row at all.” 

“Did my boy,”—the elder Cobhouse spoke up 
eagerly,—‘“‘did he—act as the right kind of a boy 
should ?” 

“He acted nobly!” Chauncey declared. “Do 
you'suppose I could have laid Aim out, as you call 
it? I knew I couldn’t; and he knew I couldn't. 
But did he take advantage of his superior strength, 
and try to master me? No, sir! When he saw 
he was in the wrong, he had the courage to own 
it, and submit to the rule of the school.’ 

As he spoke, he reached over towards Jason, 
seated near him, and clapped him approvingly on 
the knee. 

*That’s what I call acting nobly '” he exclaimed. 
“And he has never been sorry for it. Have you, 
Jason ?”* 

The large, awkward pupil twisted in his chair, 
his grinning features flushed, and tears of pride 
glistened in his eyes. 

“IT don’t know why I should be sorry,” he said, 
“for I s’pose I done right—did right,” he corrected 
himself, at a nudge from the master 


(To be continued.) 


by look and word, to the sympathy he yearned 
for, which broke him down, 





“Their treatment of you is simply abomina- 


ble!” said the young wife. “IT know Mrs. Corson. | 
She'll crush you if she can; and it will take every- | 
thing you and your friends can do to prevent 
her.” 

“But TL have no friends I feel at liberty to call 
on for help,” returned Chauncey. 

“Why, ves, you have! You must make every- 
holy work for you that will,” said Mrs. Turner. 
“She has been around this afternoon, I hear, stir- 
ring up public opinion in favor of the Gerrishes. | 
I've been puzzled to know what it meant, but I 
see through it now, 


That's her way of intriguing 
against you. Now we must begin to create a pub- 


lic sentiment in your favor.” 


evening.” 

“That’s right!” said Mrs. Turner, with hearty | 
approval. “And Dr. Carle. Tell them your story 
just as you have told it to us.” 

“T haven’t much hope of interesting the doctor 
in any school matters,” replied Chauncey. 

“There you’re wrong,” replied the young wife. 
“T know he don’t take much interest in them gen- | 
erally. He ts kept on the board more as an orna- | 
ment than anything else, being a professional man, 
you know.” 

“And because he lets Corson do as he pleases,” 
sugeested her husband. 

“There’s something in that,” she conceded. 
“Then, he’s the Corsons’ family physician. That, | 
I confess, goes a long way with the doctor; he | 
never quarrels with his bread and butter. He is | 
lazy and politic; but, under all, he has a sense of 
justice. You must try to reach that. I'll try, too; 
for I know the Carles very well. Mrs. Carle is 
my aunt.” 
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“Then you may have some personal influence 
there,” said Chauncey, thrilled with new hope. 
“That will go farther with him than any question 
of justice or the public good, I fancy.” 

“Perhaps,” laughed. ‘We'll try both. 
Mrs. Corson will not leave a stone unturned to 
carry her point; and we mustn't.” 

“You will see Mr. Cobhouse to-night,” added 
her husband; ‘‘and I will see him to-morrow. I 
know him very well.” 

“Well,” said Chauncey, greatly encouraged, ‘I 
hate contention, but since I must fight for every 
inch of ground, I'll begin my campaign at once.” 

And, strengthened by the best wishes of his 
new allies, he started to call on Mr. Cobhouse. 

He was glad that Jason appeared at the door 
in answer to his knock. The little master and the 
big pupil looked at each other by the light of a 
lamp the latter carried. authority among the great lawyers of the United 

“Jason,” said Chauncey, “I have come to talk | States. His insight into complicated questions 
with your father about the Lester Corson affair. | was almost intuitive, his knowledge extensive, his 
Does he know anything about it ?” memory tenacious, and his mere statement of a 

Jason grinned. Wal,” he said, “I’ve told him | case was an argument. But with such remark- 
something.” | able mental gifts, he was all his life long a vic- 


she 


—- —- +~o>—- ——— 





HypocuHonprtIa.—Many men of learning have 
been afflicted with hypochondria. 
Chief Justice P. holds a high place as 





dinner, or a procession, or a reception, or the like, | 
—he would refuse to be present, assigning ill- | 
health as an excuse. People were accustomed to 
say, “It will be of no use to invite P——; his 
head, or his heart, or his stomach will be in the 
way, and he won’t come.” He thought himself 
sick, and often made other people believe his story. 
In spite of the fancied sickness, he could do 
double the work of most men in perfect health, 
and eat twice as much solid food, a habit which 
may have been one of the causes of his hypo- 
chondria. 
a 
THE WHOLE. 
Wouldst comprehend the whole? Then learn 
é parts: each part is parcel of the plan. 
—Goethe. 
—+or—_—_——_ 


For the Companion. 


ESTELLE. 


I had been some time engaged watching her, in the 
St. Louis cemetery in New Orleans, which, on this first 
of November, was crowded as usual on that day ot 
sad remembrances. There was such a strange contrast 
between the thin, pale-faced girl, in a shabby dress, 
and the superb wreath of immortelles which she had 
hung over the sealed door of one of the wall cells, 
where paupers’ coffins are often thrust, that my niece, 
Margaret Henderson, and I stopped to stare at it. 

“Where on earth did she get it?”” Maggie whispered 
tome. ‘Look, auntie! it’s made of imported French 
immortelles, of the most expensive kind at that. 
Look at the beautiful cross wrought in it. I’ve priced 
a wreath not as handsome as that on Camp Street, 
and it was fifteen dollars; and that girl doesn’t look 
as if she was worth fifteen cents.” 

We passed and re-passed on our promenade down 
the dusky aisles of the silent city, but there was still 
that shabby figure sitting flat on the ground, her 
hands clasped over her knees, and her eyes looking 
up, not as if she was praying, but as if they were 
seeking something far away. 

“I declare, she makes me nervous!” Maggie said, 
as we came upon her for the tenth time in the same 
attitude. “Maybe she’s ina trance. Nothing living 
could remain so long in the same attitude, without 
moving a muscle. T believe I'll speak to her.” 

I must tell you that Maggie was a remarkably im- 
pulsive young lady. She was always doing or saying 
things that brought down upon her the wrath of her 
formal mother. In fact, I never walked out with her 
without an uncomfortable fear that she would make 
both of us ridiculous before we got back. But then 
she was so truthful and noble-hearted, and her quick 
intuitions so often led her right, that I had ceased to 
check her, unless she proposed something too prepos- 
terous. 

“That’s a beautiful wreath of yours,” she said, 
pointing to it, as we paused beside the still figure. 
The girl, called suddenly from her reverie, turned her 
startled eyes upon us. We saw they were lovely 
brown eyes, large and clear. 

“Pardon, madame, mademoiselle,” she said, rising 
to her feet, and seeing Maggie's eyes fixed on the 
wreath. “Is it zat is your flowers?” speaking with a 
strong French accent, and with hesitation. 

“My flowers? What does the girl mean?” said 
Maggie, bewildered. “Ask her in French, auntie, 
what she means.” 

At the sound of her own language the girl bright- 
ened, and answered rapidly. 

“Ah, mon Dieu, madame, but it is easy to explain! 
I was on my way here, and I had no flowers for my 
mother’s grave. I was sad, and I asked the blessed 
Virgin to send me one, if it was only a little marguer- 
ite; and behold! at my feet seemed to fall that wreath. 
There was a crowd, and I know not who dropped it; 
but I held it up so everybody could see, but no one 
claimed it. Perhaps the blessed Mary dropped it her- 
self forme. Who can tell?” 

“She had better have left it where she found it,” I 
said, in a low voice, to Maggie, who had listened in- 
tently to the girl’s words. She did not speak French 
fluently, but understood it very well. “There’s no 
use, though, in telling her that now. She’s going to 
get into trouble, I’m afraid, even if her story is true.” 

“If!” answered Maggie, indignantly, “There you 
are again at it, auntie, with your ifs and buts. As if 
you can’t look in that girl's face, and see she’s telling 
the truth.” 

“TI didn’t say she was not. 
her a few questions now.” 

Estelle Valsin, as she said she was named, told her 
simple story without hesitation. She and her mother 
had left France three months before to join their 
only relative, her brother Jean, who had settled in 
New Orleans. They had made up their minds to 
come to this country suddenly, but the mother had 
written to Jean just before they sailed. 

When they reached the city, there was no Jean to 
meet them, and on going to the house where he 
lodged, they found that three months before he had 
packed up his tools, told his landlady he was going a 
long distance in the interior to build a church, and 
left without giving any address. 

Their little money was soon exhausted, and heart- 
sick and despairing, poor Madame Valsin fell an easy 
victim to an attack of malarial fever. 

“Ah, mon Dieu, she was so homesick!’ Estelle 
cried, clasping her hands. ‘To be buried here made 
her tremble, for she heard if they dug graves in this 
soil, the water would rush in and the coffin float. But 
she is dry up there, my paurre maman, and I expect 
her spirit went back to France before it rose to 
heaven. Ah, I am so desolate!” 

“Haven't you advertised for your brother?” 

“Ah, yes, till we had no money. Perhaps he is 
dead. But to wait, wait, and to hear nothing, is 

dreadful!” 


But I’m going to ask 





“I won't ask you what you have told him, for I} tim to hypochondria. 
feel sure it is the simple truth, as far as you have| He imagined himself sick, and suffered innu- 
had a chance to know the facts. Now, are you! merable pains from fancied disorders. But his 
willing to be present and hear my statement to | power of will was strong enough to rise above 
him, and corroborate it if it is correct, and tell us | imaginary diseases at the call of professional 
plainly if in any particular it is wrong? For I| duty. When service was needed at the bar or the 
bench, sickness always vanished till the duty was 
performed. 

But if some public festivity was going on,—a 


may be mistaken about some things,” added the 
master. 
“T guess there aint much to be mistaken about,” 





“How do you support yourself?” I asked. 
| “IT get little work. Sometimes I wash for the board- 
ers, sometimes I scour. I pick up enough to rent a 
room. But I can embroider; I can make lace. O 
madame! perhaps you can give me some work.” 

I took her address, No. 20 F Street—a street ten- 


man, who was staring open-mouthed at the wreath of 
immortelles. 

“Well, I’m blest ef I calklated to find the thing 
here!” he exclaimed. ‘‘There’s the little yellow 
crosses and all, jest toa T. Gal, did you hang them 
flowers there?” 

“Plait-il?” she said, bewildered; and I stopped 
and translated the man’s words to her, and her an- 
swer. 

“Picked it up!’ he cried, derisively. ‘Mrs. Selden 
she sent to France express fur them flowers. Sent 
’em here by her servant-gal Nora, to put on her son’s 
grave, and they cost lots of money. Nora says she 
was comin’ down Canal Street, and somebody knocked 
her down, and run away with the wreath. Them’s 
the flowers, and I reckon, honey, you’re the thief! 
There’s ten of us a-lookin’ fur ’em, but none but me 
ever thought to come here ’mong the pauper graves. 
Come along now, will you?” 

“What are you going to do with that girl?” cried 
Maggie, impetuously. “I know she’s not a thief! 
Are you not ashamed to accuse her of such a thing?” 

“IT aint ashamed of nothin’, miss, in the line of 
duty,”’ he answered, doggedly. ‘I find this here gal 
with stolen property in her possession, and she’s got 
to account for it in court. If you know her, and can 
testify in her favor, well, then, you kin come to-mor- 
row to Judge F——’s court, where she’s got to be 
tried, and give your evidence.” 

“We never saw her before,” I said, trying to get 
imprudent Maggie from the spot, “but my niece 
thinks she is innocent.” 

“Well, if she is, it’ll be easy proved. But this,” 
touching the wreath, which hung on his arm, ‘isn’t 
goin’ to be so easy to get over.” 

Estelle hardly seemed to understand the charges 
against her. She followed the policeman with her 
head bent, and her every movement expressing dejec- 
tion, but she did not look frightened. As she passed 
Maggie, whose eyes were full of tears, she said, in 
French,— 

“T thank you, my good mademoiselle, that you de- 
fend me. But what can they do with an innocent 
girl?” 

“Wretch! monster!” cried Maggie, gazing with an- 
gry eyes after the stolid policeman. 

“Don't be unjust. It was his duty to take the girl, 
and he was not half as rough with her as policemen 
usually are. I don’t say she’s really guilty,—don’t 
glare at me,—but I wouldn’t swear to her innocence. 
I've been too often gulled in my life, by distressed 
folk, to swallow their little tales.” 

“T feel it’s the truth, and it’s cruel and hard of you 
to suspect her,’ Maggie persisted. “I wish I could 
help her.” 

“Perhaps you can. There’s your godfather, Mr. 
Selwyn, one of the best lawyers in the city, and noted 
for sifting the truth from witnesses in doubtful cases. 
Now, you can wind him round your finger, you know. 
Tell him the girl’s story, interest him in her, and if 
he cannot clear her, he can prevent any injustice being 
practised on a girl, anda stranger, if she is astranger.” 

The words were hardly out of my lips before Mag- 
gie hailed a Magazine Street car, got in it, and waved 
her hand to me, crying, “I’m going to besiege my 
‘parrain’ (godfather). He'll take it up.” 

“If he don’t, the old gentleman will have a bad 
quarter of an hour,” I thought, as IT plodded along, 
rather cross at Maggie’s impetuosity. “I don’t be- 
lieve there’s such a will-of-the-wisp in the world, up- 
setting everything, and disturbing every one’s quiet.” 
But then, with a sudden pang, I remembered how 
much happier and better I had been before I had 
found out the world was full of fraud. 

Mr. Selwyn, as a matter of course, consented to 
Maggie’s wishes, for she could cajole him into any- 
thing; but much to my surprise, she wrested from 
him also a consent that she should be present at the 
trial. 

“You'll be mixed up with rowdies of all kinds and 
degrees,” he said; “and you'll hear more bad lan- 
guage than you ever dreamed of. But it will teach 
you a lesson, my dear, a very good lesson, for a stub- 
born little creature like you has to be taught by a 
tough stick. Morally, you'll have a fagot of tough 
sticks belaboring your delicate sensibilities.” 

“I don’t care what I may meet,” said Maggie. 
“I’m determined to see that you do your duty by that 
poor girl. I believe you want to shirk, sir, and I’m 
determined you sha’n’t!” 

“Very well. I believe she stole the wreath. By the 
way, who will go with you?” 

“I don’t know,” Maggie said. “Mamma would 
scorn the mere thought of being seen in such a place. 
I don’t know how I’m going to get her consent. I can 
take Tom, you know.” 

“Well, your brother is a strong, stout fellow, and if 
a rumpus is kicked up, he can get you out. Oh, that 
often happens! But you must have some lady for a 
chaperone, and I'll get my sister, Mrs. S——, to go 
with you.” 

I left New Orleans that night, and when I returned, 
three weeks later, I heard from Maggie the sequel of 
the adventure. 

“Well, auntie, we went into a dingy, filthy room, 
and it seemed to me to be full of vile-looking men 
and women. We did not enter till Estelle’s trial came 
on. A big, strapping woman, the servant who was 
carrying the wreath to the graveyard, was called up. 

“*Yez, sur,’ she said, ‘that’s the wreath Madam 
Selden give to me to put on her son’s grave. She was 
ill, and she couldn’t come, and she sez to me, “Nora,” 
sez she, “howld them flowers careful so the little 
crosses don’t fall out.” And I put the wreath on my 
arrm jest so, your Honor, and I wos walking down 
Canal Street, not thinkin’ av nothin’, when somebody 
runned slap agin me, and knocked me down, and 
snatched the wreath from me arrm, and runned away, 
and I aint never sot my two eyes on the wreath agin 
till this blessed minute. And, yer Honor, that’s all I 
know about it.’ 

“T looked at the stout, sturdy woman, and then at 
poor delicate Estelle, and I just smiled at the idea of 
that shadow knocking down a stone wall, for the 
creature looked as strong as one. Others smiled, too, 
and my blessed parrain he questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned the witness, until she stuttered and stammered 
and got red with anger. 


™ 





| anted by Sicilian fruit-sellers and the offscourings of 
many nationalities. Maggie wished to ask more ques- 
tions, and promised all kinds of assistance, but I drew 
her away, and came face to face with a burly police- 


« ©Where was it I was knocked down, sir?’ she said. 

‘Well, I wos so stunned I don’t know sure the place. 

| Trin home and I tolt the mistress, and she went o2 
| awful.’ 
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***T don’t want to hear how your mistress went on,’ | But I'd better begin at the beginning. I aint used to 
said the judge, and then parrain, he made her trip | telling the story; I don’t know as I ever did tell it 


her words up two or three times until 
laughed. 

“Estelle told her story in French, and it 
lated to the judge. She looked so modest 
happy that I couldn’t keep the tears down 

“She said she had picked up the wreath in Exchange 
Alley near Canal, and repeated what she had told us 
about holding it up so the owner could see and claim 
it. 

“About that time I noticed a stir in the court, and 
two men, evidently Frenchmen, in their workmen’s 
blouses, pushed their war in. Somebody whispered 
to parrain, and he looked up and beckoned, and one 
of the men, a short, bright-faced little fellow, stepped 
forward and was sworn in as a witness. 

‘He said he was walking down Exchange Alley, and 
just ahead of him saw a girl, with a wreath on her 
arm, walking along witha man and disputing with 
him. ‘Yes, that was the girl,’ pointing to the woman. 

“She raised her arm as if to strike the man, and he 
saw the wreath fall on the sidewalk, but the woman 
was so angry, she ran on without noticing. He 
stepped forward to pick up the wreath, but a girl in 
black was ahead of him, and he saw her stoop and take 
it, and then she was lost in the crowd. 
a few flowers, and he thought nothing more of it until 
he and his friend, having strolled that way, heard 
that a French girl was on trial for stealing the wreath, 
and he thought it must be the same, and he might 
help her, as he was a Frenchman, and especially as the 
French people whom he had overheard speaking of 
the matter had said that the girl was a stranger. 


everybody 


was trans- 
and so un- 


“While he was still talking, I saw Estelle push back her 
bonnet and look at the man’s companion, who had stepped 


nearer to the bar. He, too, was a young Frenchman. 
“Estelle’s eyes blurred. 


and screamed,— 
**O Jean ! mon frére Jean!’ 
“«*Estelle!’ he cried, rushing forward. 


“The French poor people are always very kind to each 


It was only | 





Her face changed color. Some- 
thing seemed to thrill her. Suddenly she sprang to her feet 


right through, either, because I never talked about it 
to a stranger afore.” 

Here he paused a while. 

“They told you,” said he, “I was the best boatman 
round here, did they? Well, if you had asked them 
six years ago, they’d have told you my brother Frank 
was. And they’d have told you the truth. He was 
six years younger than me, and I was only twenty- 
tive then, but he was far the best man. 

“My! I was fond of that boy—and proud! You 
see, I had give him his lessons in ’most every kind of 
manliness that he could do. I mind taking him in 
swimming when he wasn’t more than a toddling baby, 
and me not much bigger, seems now. Rowing! I 
can’t mind when my hands weren’t used to oars, but 
I mind well enough teaching him when he wasn’t 
more than four years old. What a brave baby he was 
—never hanging back, but always trying to do just 
what he was showed! How quick he got to be handy 
all round! And what akind chap! Say, I could go 
right on all day talking about that little boy! 

“One day, toward evening, me and Frank was 
standing on the bridge of the creek, fly-fishing for 
silver bass, wheu up come the whistle of a tug from 
the river. 

“*That’s the Mizer,’ says Frank, looking pleased. 
‘She’s got back soon. Mother’ll be glad!’ 

“You see, mother and Sally and Jane Rolston had 
went up to Buffalo a couple of days before, and they 
was to come back with one of the Miver’s barges, 





«Quick, Sally!’ said I. 

“But Kitty Rolston pushed Sally back. Jane made 
no move. She was kneeling down and praying. I 
guess she saw at the start that they couldn't all be 
saved. How well I mind her white face—something 
like an angel’s it was then—and her voice so sweet 
and steady! 

“*“O Lord, deliver them!’ she was saying over and 
over again. 

“T held Kitty back. ‘Quick, Sally!’ I said again. 

“*Why not let Kitty in first?’ said Sally, hanging 
back. 

“*We can’t take more than two,’ I told her. 

“Yes, we can,’ says Frank; ‘we can take three. 
Jane!’ 

* ¢Take Kitty,’ srid Jane. 
back.’ 

“ *We can’t come back,’ said Frank. 

“<Take Kitty,’ said Jane again. 

“There wasn’t any time to argue. All this passed 
in half a minute. Kitty got into the skiff; then Sally. 
The gunwale was down within three inches of the 
water then. I didn’t think any of us would get 
ashore. 

‘Leave go!’ I shouted to Frank. Such an agony 
as there was in that boy’s face! He held out his arms 
to Jane. She came forward swiftly and kissed him. 

“<The good Lord have thee in His holy keeping,’ 
she said. Then he gave an awful groan and I shoved 
off. 

“T tell you, it was a terrible thing to leave that girl! 
| Seemed as if we had ought all to stay. Seemed, 


‘I will stay till you come 








; *You're crazy! said I, stepping out, never think- 


ing he would really try it. He shoved off. I jumped 
in after him,—somehow I couldn’t bear to have the 
boy go alone. 

“Looking away over the trampling breakers, I could 
now and again see the Mary Starbuck tossed and 
tumbled and flung. Sometimes she would seem to 
leave the water entirely, and then again she would 
sink out of sight. How she lived so long I cannot 
tell. Always Jane knelt, I could see that. I wonder 
that she could keep her senses amid the indescribable 
shrieking and roaring of that appalling flood. 

“We were now right xbove Cooper’s Island, not two 
hundred yards distant. There was a third and a might- 
ier plunge just before us. Down we went, down, 
down, till I thought we would never stop failing, then 
we struck, and the boat was dashed into pieces. 

“The next instant I was struggling to keep my head 
free from the white, foamy crests of short waves. I 
got a glimpse of Frank a few feet distant. Even in 
that furious rush he seemed to be striking out for the 
Mary Starbuck. But the torrent bore him along like 
a chip. 

“In less time than it takes to tell it, we were at the 
divide of the current close to the end of Cooper's 
Island. By some extraordinary luck we both struck 
straight through where it forked, and found our- 
selves in shallow water. I waded ashore and was 
saved. 

“But Frank! Of course he was crazy! He ran 
along the outer shore of the island, stumbling over 
rocks and fallen tree-trunks, all the time keeping his 
eyes fixed on the Mary Starbuck, which was now 





plunging up and down, a couple of hundred yards below 
him. 

“T followed as I could. 

“Of course Jane could not have heard him above the ter- 
rible turmoil of the river, but in a little while she looked 
up, saw him and started to her feet. 
ment stopped at the foot of the island. 
stretched out her arms towards him. 

“He looked once at the roarers before him and again at 
her reaching arms. 


All the time he kept calling, ‘Jane! Jane!’ 


He had at that mo- 
Suddenly she 


Then without further hesitation, he 


other in time of trouble, but I think the court cried when 
parrain told the story in his beautiful way. And as for 
me”—— 

“Well, I know what you did. But tell the rest.” 

“Of course she left the court-house in triumph. Jean 
told us he didn’t know that his mother was coming, and 
had got work in another place. He had only been in the 
city a few hours when he met a friend and was strolling 
around’ with him when they reached the court-house. 
Estelle is going back with him, and she’s been doing work 
for me, and she’s so happy! Do you know, Mrs. Selden 
sent her the wreath of marguerites as a present, as some 





recompense for all she suffered for it.” 


“Well, I hope they are grateful to you,” I said, laugh- 


ing. 
Maggie colored to the roots of her hair. 
“Too grateful, auntie. 


benefit. 


them.” 
“Amen,” I answered, solemnly. 
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For the Companion. 
OVER THE FALLS. 
By the Author of ‘‘Petherick’s Peril.” 


To cross the Niagara River, opposite the Canadian 
village of Chippewa, in a skiff for the first time, is 
an experience one does not lightly forget. 

The Falls, two miles down stream, seem much 
nearer. The great width of the river tends to shrink 
their apparent distance; the persistent roar of the 
cataract, forcing one’s voice to strong effort in speak- 
ing, appears to originate very close by. 

Having arrived at Chippewa one June evening, by 
mistake twenty-four hours sooner than my business 
required, I determined to treat myself to a day’s troll- 
ing, and with this object, engaged the help of Charley 
Pelton, a fine, clear-eyed, handsome, powerful man of 
about thirty, who was recommended to me as the best 
boatman in the place. 

Bright and early next morning we shot away from 
his boat-house under the Chippewa bridge, down the 
dirty, sluggish Chippewa Creek perhaps a third of a 
mile, to the junction of its dull gray water with the 
clear green Niagara tide. Here were two channels 
leading to the main river round an island that Pelton 
called “The Hog’s-back.” 

The lower channel was, he said, the natural mouth 
of the creek; the upper channel, or “‘gap,” had been 
cut to accommodate tugs and barges which had once 
plied regularly between Buffalo and the tumble-down 
Canadian hamlet. As we went out of the gap, I 
noticed the strong pull of the current, which broke 
in “ripples” along the outer edge of the “‘Hog’s-back.” 

“It must have been pretty hard for a tug to take a 
long tow in here,” I remarked. 

“You may well say that,” he answered. ‘This was 
an exciting point. I’ve seen” 

I thought he was going to tell a story, but here the 
work occupied all his breath and attention. He took 
me from current to eddy, and from eddy to current, 
up the Canadian shore a mile or more, and then shot, 
by a neat diagonal, easily across to Navy Island, from 
which the Caroline was cut loose by the Loyalists in 
1837, fired, and left to drift over the Falls. 

During the morning, Pelton showed me very fair 
sport, and at noon, when, after having made the 
round of Navy Island, we landed on its foot for lunch, 
we were in excellent humor for a confidential talk. 
After eating, we fell into a long chat about the dan- 
gers of the river, which he concluded with the follow- 
ing story. 





“Yes,” he said, “I’ve got some cause to tremble 
when I look at that cloud of spray and listen to that 
roar. For I was through them rapids once!” 

“And over the Falls!’ I exclaimed, incredulously. 

He looked at me a little angrily, and I feared I had 
lost the story. But after some moments he went on 
again: 

“It’s not likely I'd ’a’ been here to tell, if I'd gone 
over. But I was ’most over, and I saw him that I 
loved best in the world swept away to destruction. 





I’m beginning to think the world 
is really as bad as you and mamma say it is,;when a com- 
mon little act of humanity makes people as grateful as if 
you had saved their lives, or done them some wonderful 
Oh, I do hope, even if I live to be an old, old 
woman, I shall take people on trust and do all I can for 





the Mary Star- 
buck, of Chippe- 
wa. Old man 
Rolston was the 
skipper of that 
scow, and his 
daughter Kitty done the 
cooking for him and his two 
hands. He'd agreed to give 
up his whole cabin to moth- 
er and the girls on the way down, if they 
liked, and him and the men would go 
aboard one of the other barges. 

“<Tt’s the Mizer, sure enough,’ says I, ‘just 
coming into the gap. But what on earth is 
she whistling so long for?’ 

“*There must be something wrong!’ says 
Frank. 

“Without another word, we dropped our 
poles, ran down under the bridge to where the boats 
was, and jumped into a skiff just about the size of 
that there. We pulled for the gap, and pretty soon 
we could see the Mixer coming in, seemingly all right, 
but still whistling. We couldn’t see what there was 
behind her, as she hid the scows some, and the front 
scows hid them behind. 

“As we came racing along, old Capt. Dolby dropped 
his pull on the whistle, and run out to the Mizxer’s 
bow. 

‘Quick!’ he called. ‘Go down the old channel and 
save ’em!’ 

“*Who?’ I cried back. 

“«The Mary Starbuck's broke loose!’ he roared. 

«Ts mother on board?’ we asked. 

«Yes. O boys, hurry up!’ 

‘““Maybe you can understand how that boat began 
to travel. We knowed mother and Sally was drifting 
down outside the ‘Hog’s-back,’ straight for Niagara 
Falls! 

“There was a bunch of people standing together 
on the Starbuck. When they saw us, they separated 
a little and threw up their hands beckoning. Then I 
saw they was four women. I had clean forgot all 
but mother and Sally! 

“Frank turned his head too, and gave a great gasp 
as he took in the situation. We could not possibly 
take more than three of them on the skiff! There 
would be big risk in taking more than two by the 
time we could reach her. To get ashore would need 
all our strength and wind. We stopped rowing a 
stroke, thinking of going back for a bigger boat. But 
what was the use? Before we could work back to 
the bridge, the Starbuck would be over the Falls. 
Some one had ought to be saved; so we put in big 
strokes again. 

“Before we reached the Mary Starbuck, she had 












OVER THE FALLS. 


somehow, as if we were forsaking her cowardly. But 


we had sense enough to know it was right. 


arms over her breast and bowed her head. 
“T looked at mother. 


Sally held her arm round Kitty Rolston. 
crash and yell and hold up white arms for us. 


getting into the water as we made for shore. 
a terror how close the big breakers seemed. 


man pulled. 


trust them. 
Jane kneeling there on the Mary Starbuck. 


looking at the white face of mother. 
praying, too. 
own danger. 
up the river. 
in it—good men they were, too. 


ing ashore. 


Frank; but they didn’t dare to. 


and the girls. 
now that the danger was over. 


‘Hurry up! shove her out!’ 





got into very swift water; ft was smooth, though, for 
some distance lower. The women were all quiet, except 
Kitty Rolston; she was crying and laughing and 
shrieking by turns—hystericky. 

**«T knew you’d come, boys,’ said mother, trembling, 
but looking brave enough. She was a pretty heavy 
woman. Frank helped her down into the stern of 
the skiff. Now the Starbuck had swung round, and 
we were on her down-stream side, 


««*What do you mean?’ I asked. 
“<*I’m going to save Jane,’ says he, wildly. 


‘Save Jane!’ saysI; ‘look where the Starbuck is!’ 
“She was over the second big pitch, more than quar- 
There wasn’t the ghost of a hope 
But the boy was crazy, I suppose, with 


| 
ter of a mile out. 

| to save Jane. 
sorrow for her. 


“TF can reach her!’ he cried, ‘and run ashore on | and herrings, 


| some of the islands.’ 


dropped down on her knecs again and crossed her 


She was clutching the gun- 
wale and looking dreadfully white and scared now. 


“Down where we were then the rapids seemed to 
There 
was along, smooth fall and rise like a very easy billow 
It was 


“Frank pulled the mightiest stroke then that ever a 
Every time he came back his oars bent 
like a bow, but we had made them ourselves and could 
I guess his eyes were never taken off 


“T looked at her pretty often, too, when T wasn’t 
Mother was 
‘O Lord God, save and deliver them!’ 
She had taken the words of Jane’s prayer, and didn’t | cobwebbed, and the glow of the great fire, at which 
seem, no more than Jane, to be thinking about her | half-a-dozen cooks were busy, each with his own 


“Go out and save her, you cowards!’ screamed 


“When we touched the shore there were twenty or 
| thirty people standing on the high bank. They gave | wary glance this way and that, lest some tempted 
a tremendous cheer and hurried to help out mother | toaster of an humble “bloater” might make a snatch 
Kitty Rolston fainted dead away, and 
mother couldn’t stand. I was all of a tremble myself, 
But it wasn’t over. 

“I was just stepping ashore when Frank said, 


leaped away out into the current and struck out towards 
the tremendous waves between him and the girl. Jane at 
that instant threw up her arms with a gesture of unspeak- 
able horror, and fell down like dead on the deck. Next 
moment a wilder wave overwhelmed the craft and she fell 
to pieces like a thing of shingles. I looked then for Frank. 
He had disappeared. 

“T never saw him again, nor a trace of either of them. 
Their bodies could never be found, though we had the river 
watched below the falls for many a day.” 

E. W. THOMSON. 
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For the Companion, 


IN THE WILDS OF LONDON. 
A Beggars’ Breakfast-Party. 


Inquire of any London policeman patrolling his beat, the 
way tothe nearest “beggars’ kitchen,” a place, that is to say, 
patronized mainly, if not exclusively, by street mendicants 
and codgers, and this officer will probably reply, that noth- 
ing of the kind is now to be found in the metropolis. 

I have not the least idea why it is that the police author- 
ities are so anxious to conceal the fact, unless it is that 
they are ashamed of it, but it is absolutely true that within 
five minutes’ easy walk of the chief police office there are, 
not only one, but half-a-dozen, “kitchens” and ‘cellars” 
of this vile, old-fashioned pattern, habitually resorted to and 
serving as a home for the lowest class of London beggars 
and thieves, in which the latter are lodged, and provided 
with utensils for cooking their own food. 

It is one of the peculiarities of these common lodging- 
houses, all of which are licensed and under police super- 
vision, that allowance is made to regular lodgers for their 
being unable to ply their trade ona Sunday. The beggar 
who pays threepence a night for dormitory aecommodation 
all the week is not charged for Sunday; and not only that, 
he is further privileged to lie in bed on the Sabbath day un- 
til nine or ten o’clock; and should he feel so disposed, he 
may remain all day long in the “kitchen,” which would be 
by no means allowed on a week day. To find the beggars at 
home, therefore, they must be sought when the bells are 
ringing for Sunday church service. 

That was the time when, in company with a local 
missionary, I sought and found them. 

We were in Parker Street, Drury Lane, and turning 
into an alley there, and again into a still narrower “no 
thoroughfare,” between the dilapidated houses, we 
found ourselves in a paved yard, where there was a 
capacious cistern for water, and a range of wooden 
tubs in which the lodgers were at liberty to wash 
themselves and their rags. At one extremity of the 
yard there was a steep flight of steps, and many feet 
below the flagstones we came to a door, heavy and 
battered-looking. My had been 
mnmany times before, and without the ceremony of 
knocking for admission, pushed the door open. 

It was a spacious place, seventy feet by forty, prob- 
ably, and the company present, all told, numbered be- 
tween forty and fifty. 

The kitchen would have been quite dark but for the 
scanty daylight admitted through the one window, 
fenced with an iron grating and mud-splashed and 


She 


companion there 





“relish” for the most part; but the contents of an 


“Tn a little while I seemed to hear a yell and looked | enormous frying-pan, containing mutton-chop and 
There was a skiff with the Piniger boys 
But they were row- 


sliced onions, was the joint property of several per- 
It was presided over by an aged man, whose 
bleared eyes and plum-colored nose contrasted curi- 
ously with his white beard and snowy locks. Now 
and again he turned the chops and stirred up the 
onions with a strong iron toasting-fork, always with a 


sons. 


| at what he so jealously guarded. 

In the midst of the laughter and talking, and the 
clatter of the breakfast crockery ware, we could speak 
to each other without danger of being overheard, and 
my companion informed me that the dish royal, the 
mutton-chops and onions, was a beggars’ dish. At a 
long table near at hand sat ten or twelve individuals, 
| a few of them cripples, but the majority hale and 
| hearty, with their plates before them, and eying the 
patriarch with the iron toasting-fork with hungry im- 
| patience. 

The owners of the cheaper dainties, the sausages 
were the low-class thieves of the 
| company present. 
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Thowzh citeumstances compelled the two classes | 
to reside on the same premises, they had but little | 
to say to each other, and, if it could be avoided, 
seldom sat at the same table. 

As far as I could observe, however, the jolly 
crew of beggars did not appear to be in the least 
dejected or cast down on this account. When the 
contents of the frying-pan had 
been turned into a big tin dish 








“Don’t talk about luck!” grumbled another of 
the party. ‘‘Look at me, with my two wooden | 
legs, and only took five and ninepence all the 
blessed day long!” 

And as each member of the party in turn bore 
testimony to the hardness of the times, the tea- 


cup went round again as far as the dwindling con- 





placed in the centre of the table, 
they hospitably invited my 
friend, who was well-known to 
them, to “set down and have a 
mouthful,” and seeing that we 
were together, the invitation 
was extended to me. Although 








A BEGGARS’ 
we declined, it gave us an opportunity to get into 
conversation with them. 

My friend carries a large bag containing pub- 
religious and ten. 
deney, for gratuitous distribution, and he handed 
round to each 


lications of a wholesome 


of them the current number of 
magazine on the outer page of which was a picture 
of a little girl leading her blind father, a pedler, | 
with his stock in trade strapped to his back. Be- | 
ing in a light-hearted mood, they one and all made 
merry at the expense of the pictured blind man, | 


a 


declaring that they were well-acquainted with him, 
and that more blind than 
Bill” was. | 


he was no “Bossing 

“Bossing Bill” was one of the breakfast-party, 
asturdy rascal, with a pair of shrewd cyes, that 
twinkled with satisfaction as they contemplated 
his substantial serving from the tin dish. 

“You wouldn't think that Bill was blind, would 
you, sir?’ remarked the white-haired veteran 
Who had acted as cook. 

“If the evidence of my own eyesight may be 
trusted, L certainly should not,” T replied. 

“You wouldn’t think so now, because he wears 
but if you was to 
meet him week days, you'd see by the board hung 


his proper eves on Sundays; 


round his neck that he was deprived of his pre- 
through 
Show the gentleman your blind 

Whereon the shameless impos- 


cious vision working on a lime barge, 


fen years ago. 
peepers, Billy.” 
tor addressed instantly turned his eyes so that 
At the 
he brought to his face a long-suffering expression, 
and ejaculated, “Pity the poor blind!” 
dolorous accents that the other be; 
roared with laughter. 

“j afraid,” much- 
shocked missionary friend remarked, ‘tof being 
struck blind in reality. You 
that such things have happened, my friend 

To which the made 
swer, 

“Wot odds ? 
drop on me for shamming then.” 

But T was glad to tind that this brutal remark 
excited laughter. Indeed, even the hoary- 
headed rascal who seemed to be the recognized chief 
of the party thought fit to remark, rebukingly, 
“Draw it mild, Bosser; draw it mild.” 


only the whites were visible. same time 


in such 
at table 





raurs 





wonder you are not my 


should) remember 


audacious scoundrel an- 


The coppers wouldn't be able to 


The chops and onions disposed of, our still re- 
maining at the table seemed to cause them some 


embarrassment, when one of the company re- 
marked to the beggar with the silvery locks, 
“Bring itout, Lsay. Mr.—— won’tmind. He 


knows what delikit constitootions we've got, and 
that must take 
regular.” On which the patriarch produced a black 
bottle, the uncorking of which was accompanied 
with an odor exactly resembling that of rum, and 
every man partook of it out of a tea-cup, the one 
toust “Better luck.’ 
“LT should judge from appearances,” said Mr. 

, “that you have not much to grumble about 


’ 


we our strengthenin’ medicine 


’ 


being, 


on that score.’ 
“Oh, there you are wrong, sir,” replied the aged 


mendicant,. 


“You'll hardly believe that yester- 
day, pouring wet day as it was, I was out nearly 
eight hours, barefoot, and with every rag I had on 
soaked and clinging to my skin; and all L brought 
home was seven shillings,’ 





/ 















AKFAST PARTY. 


tents of the black bottle would serve. When it | 
was discovered to be quite empty, there was a} 
“whip-round” of sixpence each to replenish it; | 
and we thought it time to withdraw. Truly there 
are evolutions downward in life as well as upward. 
There are lower worlds of the existence of which 
it is hard to believe. 


— 
For the Companion 


DOUBT. 


Why should we doubt? 
List rather to that hushed mysterious voice 
That whispereth ever to the human heart 
Of some celestial realm, where we shall meet 
Our loved and lost ones, never more to part. 
IDA D. MONROE, 





+o 
LORD SALISBURY’S CABINET. 


As the result of an adverse vote of the new 
British House of Commons on January 26, the 
Salisbury Cabinet resigned office. It had only 
been in power a little more than seven months. 

Its defeat was achieved by a union between the | 
Irish Home Rulers, under Mr. Parnell, and most 
of the Liberals, under Mr. Gladstone. The Cabi- 
net had announced its intention to revive at once | 
the coercion laws against Ireland, and so Mr. 
Parnell and his followers made haste to deal it a 
fatal blow. The result was a striking illustration 
of the power and discipline of the Irish party in | 
the new House. 

The Tories have had but rare and brief tastes 
of political power during the past forty years, and | 
Lord Salisbury has had the same experience as | 
Lord Derby had before him. In forty years the | 
Tories have been in office only about ten and a 
half years. The first Tory Cabinet of Lord Derby 
lasted less than a year; the second, about a year 
and a half; and the third, a year and a half. The 
Cabinet of Lord Beaconstield—the first which was 
supported by a large Tory majority of the Com- 








| 
mons—remained in office six years. | 


Lord Salisbury came into power under difficult 
A large majority of the House of | 
Commons belonged to the Liberal, or opposition, | 


circumstances. 


opponents that the Cabinet could carry any meas- 
ure. | 

Yet its record, though brief, has been a good 
Lord Salisbury began by adopting a gentle 
and conciliatory policy towards Ireland. He gave 
up the severe law of coercion, and sent the Earl 
of Carnarvon, a mild and amiable ruler, to be the 
Irish Lord-Lieutenant. 

In foreign affairs, Lord Salisbury’s course was 


one, 


wise, and was rewarded with several successful re- | 


sults. 
sia and England as to the Afghan frontier to a 
conclusion satisfied both empires. He 
made an arrangement with Turkey for settling the 
troubled affairs of Egypt, which gives better 
promise than any previous policy of England 
since she interfered in that country. He took 
ground, which English public opinion heartily 
approved, in favor of the union between Bulgaria 
and Roumelia. 

The most striking act of Lord Salisbury’s for- 


He brought the controversy between Rus- 


which 


ation of upper 
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time has not come, perhaps, justly to estimate the | 


vast importance of this acquisition to British 


But it may be said that a very great 


| advantage to the English has been gained by it, 
|in the rivalry between Russia, France, and Eng- 


land for the control of Oriental, and especially of 
Chinese, commerce. 

So successful, indeed, has Lord Salisbury’s for- 
eign policy been, that an English paper which is 
very hostile to his party freely declares that that 
policy ‘thas not been marked by a single blun- 
der.” 


With such a record, the Salisbury Cabinet may | 
well be content to give up the sweets of power, in | 
face of the grave difficulties and dangers which | 


attend the present political situation in England. 


It could not have attempted to settle the question | 


of Home Rule for Ireland; and it has left to its 
successor in that, the most perplexing problem 
with which English statesmen have had to deal 
in this century. 

——— -- 4D o— 


For the Companion. 


CALM SABBATH EVE. 


Calm Sabbath-eve, shed calmness on my breast; 
That, like the waves the Master’s footsteps prest 
On storme-tossed Galilee, its tumults may 
To heavenly peace, astonished, sink away,— 
A new, sweet, sudden miracle of rest! 








Then, never splendor in the glowing west, 
And never happy dawn’s empurpled crest, 
Could bring me gladness like thy fading ray, 
Calm Sabbath eve. 
Less sweet the glimpse of long-desired guest, 
Or trembling grasp of sorrow-sated quest, 
Than thy divine delight to still the sway 
Of hopes and fears, that in my soul contest, 
Calm Sabbath eve. 
WILLIAM C, RICHARDS. 


or 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 





One of the most important laws passed during 
the present generation has lately received the 
approval of the President. Although it is only a 
law, which can be repealed by Congress at any 
time, it is in effect a constitutional change,—not 
in the sense of making an amendment of the Con- 
stitution, but in that of changing the constitution 
of the government. 

It is provided in the Constitution that “the Con- 
gress may by law provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, declaring what officer 
shall then act as President.” 

Under this clause Congress passed an act in 
1792, declaring that in the event so stated “the 
President of the Senate, or if there is none, then 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, for 
the time being, shall act as President until the 
disability is removed, or a President elected.” 

There is a curious bit of history connected with 
this law. It was the general opinion, even when 
the act was passed, that the Secretary of State 
rather than the President of the Senate pro tem- 
pore ought to succeed to the presidency; but so 
bitter was the opposition of Federalists to Mr. 
Jefferson, who was then Secretary of State, that 
the succession was devolved upon the presiding 
officers of the two branches of Congress. 








The law so passed remained in force ninety-four | * 


years. It was many times attacked during that 
period on various grounds, but it is only lately that 
the dangers of the system excited alarm. Until 
1881 there was always a President pro tempore of 


| the Senate, because it was the custom of the Vice- 


President to leave the chair before the close of the 
session, in order that the Senate might choose 
one. 

But once every two years, from the close of one 


Congress on the 4th of March until the meeting of | 


the next Congress in the following December, 
there was no Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Twice in the last five years there has been 
no President pro tempore of the Senate, in each 
case because the Vice-President, contrary to pre- 
cedent, continued to preside over the Senate until 
the day of final adjournment. 

Had President Arthur died after the death of 
President Garfield, before Congress met in Decem- 
ber, 1881, or had President Cleveland died after 
the death of Vice-President Hendricks, last 
autumn, there would have been no person desig- 
nated by the Constitution or the law to act as 
President. 

It need hardly be said that a great many times 


it would have happened under the old law that a | 
party, and it was only by the forbearance of its | President of different politics might have suc- | 


ceeded the elected President. Under that law, 
Senator Sherman would now become President in 
the event of the death of Mr. Cleveland. 


At last the many perils and inconveniences of 
the ancient statute have led Congress to pass what 
is known as the Hoar Presidential Succession Bill, 
Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, having 
been the leader of the movement which resuited in 


the change. 


The principle of the new law is to make the 
|} several members of the Cabinet, beginning with 


| the Secretary of State, followed by the Secretary | 
of the Treasury, and so on in order through the 
list, President in case of the inability to act, from 
any cause, of both the President and Vice-Presi- 
It is also provided that the cabinet officer 
succeeding in such a case shall fill out the elected 
Under the old law there 
| would have been a new election unless the term | 


dent. 
| President’s full term. 


was nearly completed. 
Inasmuch as these seven offices are always filled 


r forty miles from Genoa. 


: ss >| at Cape Girardean. 
eign poliey, however, was the conquest and annex- | and filled, too, by members of the President’s own | 
Burmah, which, under his rule, | party, as well as by gentlemen chosen by him, the 

| has become a part of the British dominions, The | new system seems to be as good a one as could be | clear, ruddy complexion, 


devised. Fortunately it was not adopted as a 

party measure, but had the support of men of 
| both parties ; and this, it should be remarked, is a 
| very rare thing in the case of so important a con- 
stitutional change. 


4@> 
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WASTED LIVES. 

A young woman, scarcely twenty years of age, the 
laughter of influential and wealthy parents, brought 
| suit lately for the possession of her son, in New York 

City, and in the trial the facts of her married life 
| were brought out. Before she was fourteen she had 
formed a street acquaintance with a young man, who 
declared himself violently in love with her. 

She kept up this clandestine intercourse for a few 
months, and then eloped with her secret lover. Two 
weeks afterwards he beat her, dragged her by the hair 
| down the stairs, and otherwise grossly maltreated 
| her. Her whole married life was a succession of 

brutal cruelties and neglect. She stated that she was 
| *a romantic child when she first met him, fond of 

exciting novels and plays.” 


| ¢ 


| 

In the same week three other young girls committed 
| suicide in New York and Pennsylvania; two because 
they had illness or family trouble to bear; one be- 
cause she had failed to take a school prize. 

When the body of an unknown young woman was 
exposed for recognition in the Morgue at New York, 
about the same time, inquiries were made by ten dif- 
ferent families, from each of which a daughter had 
mysteriously disappeared within a few weeks. In 
every case these young girls belonged to families in 
comfortable circumstances, had “a good deal of time 
on their hands, and were fond of exciting books and 
plays.” 





The Companion has again and again pointed out 
| the evil results of allowing boys and girls to imbibe 
| the moral poison of the flash novels and newspapers, 
which had much to do with inflaming the passions 
}and imaginations of these unfortunate girls. But 
| there were also other causes to blame. 

| It appears in every case that the girl had no work 
or interests in life beyond her school tasks; she took 
no part in any cheerful work in the household; she 
was not the confidential friend of her mother, as she 
would have been had she lived where money and ser- 
vants were not so plenty, and she would have had her 
part in the daily sewing, cleaning and cooking of the 
family. The time in which she was not occupied 
with school she gave to unwholesome reading, and 
| companions as young and ignorant as herself. 

| When trouble or disease came to her, as they do to 
| everybody, she had neither religious faith, nor the 
hearty, sound common-sense which honest work 
| teaches, with which to meet them. Nothing but the 
morbid, sickly fancies drawn from cheap novels and 
|poems. They had no idea of a cheerful struggle 
| against disaster, or of humble submission to a loving 
| Father; they must have either full gratification of 
| their desires, or death. 

The dead faces of these poor girls in their graves, 
or, still worse, their ruined lives, teach a lesson to 
other girls and to their mothers which no words of 
ours can strengthen. 








Ae 
DRESS-COAT TYRANNY. 


The dress-coat, vulgarly the ‘“‘swallow-tail,” or the 
“claw-hammer,” seems to be becoming more and 
more imperative, or at least its dominion is extend 
|ing. Forty years ago it was only at Paris, London, 
| Vienna, and a few other capitals, that a man felt him- 








‘If compelled to wear a dress-coat at every evening 
assembly. No one was exempted from the operation 
of this social law. When Prince Albert came wooing 

| to Windsor Castle, he and his brother arrived in ad- 

} vance of their trunks, and not having dress-coats, 

} they could not dine with the Queen, who had a din- 

| ner-party that evening. 

| 





New-Yorkers for a time resisted this despotism, 
| and brave men vowed that never, never, never, would 
they wear or have such a garment. They gave in, 
one after another, until now it would require valor 
more than mortal to go to a fashionable party in a 
frock-coat. Philadelphians held out a little longer, 
and in Boston there are still a few stalwart spirits 
who have not yielded. But what avails resistance? 

We read in a New York newspaper the following 
fearful piece of intelligence: 

“One of our naval officers on the west coast of 
South America writes home that Mr. Buck, the new 
Minister to Peru, has been guilty of appearing at an 
official dinner in a business suit. The dinner was 
given in his honor, and he was the only one of the 
guests who did not appear in evening dress. It was 
afterwards disclosed that Mr. Buck did not have such 
a thing in his wardrobe, and the officer writes that he 
and other of the Minister's friends have since suc- 
ceeded in finding one for him.”’ 

Guilty Mr. Buck! Happily, his repentance was 
prompt. A dress-coat was found for the poor man, 
and he has probably worn it. 

For our part, we like the dress-coat, when it is well- 
eut and well-worn, with a nice waistcoat to match, 
and a fair expanse of snowy shirt adorned with a 
modest stud or two of glittering gold. It sets off a 
good figure, and does all that a coat can fora bad one. 





It is a solid comfort to possess a dress-coat, because 
one is then provided for against every social exigency, 
and the coat will last twenty years. 


+o 


A MAN INDEED. 


Out of the dry records of an annual report of a 
State Board of Health, we rescue the story of an ob- 
secure man,—a story which has its lesson for every 
one. 

Charles Boglioli. Age, sixty-six years. Powerful, 
well-formed, active, muscular man. Native of the 
Appenine Mountains in the province of Lombardy, 
Lived in the mountains un- 
til he was twenty-six years old. A man of singu- 
larly happy, cheerful temperament. 

He became a priest, and went to Paris. From there 
| he sailed for the United States, and lived in Ohio and 
St. Louis, Missouri, and taught geography in a college 
He then went to New Orleans 
and served as ‘chaplain in the army in 1862. He was 
at that time in good health, erect and strong, with 
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He then took charge, as priest, of the wards of the | 
great charity hospital of New Orleans, which position 
he held for fourteen years, and came in contact with 
over fifty thousand cases of disease. 

In 1874 he found several cases of leprosy in the 
wards; two of the patients were in a dying condi- 
tion. He was warned by the physicians that the dis- 
ease was the genuine Oriental leprosy, and that by 
coming in contact with them he ran the risk of a fate 
to which death in its worst form is happiness. Father 
Boglioli at once took charge of the dying patients, and 
tenderly ministered to them as their religious adviser, 
until they were at rest from their torture. 

In 1876 the disease was developed in him, and he be- 
came a patient in the hospital, and though dying there 
through long years by inches, he was brave, cheerful, 
faithful to Christ, until the last. 

We may call ourselves Methodists, Baptists, Episco- 
palians—what we will; but we know that this poor 
priest, whose name for the first time comes before the 
world, dying in obscurity and misery, was a true 
brother to us all. 

————+o-——__—_ 
GREETING ROYALTY. 

Dean Stanley met Lady Augusta Bruce in Paris at 
the house of Madame Mohl, wife of the great Orien- 
tal scholar, and was so charmed as to say, “If I were 
in a mind to marry, I have seen the woman who 
would suit me.” It was not long before the Dean 
was “in a mind to marry” the woman who suited him. 

Madame Mohl used to make an annual visit to the 
Deanery, where she was a constant source of enter- 
taiument to the Stanleys and their friends. One 
friend, Queen Victoria, was very much entertained 
by her original sayings and manners. 

One of Madame Mohl’s visits to the Deanery was 
at atime when there was apprehension of a war be- | 
tween England and Germany on account of the | 
Schleswig-Holstein question. One morning, madame | 
was sitting in the drawing-room, reading the Times, 
which contained the good news that there would be 
no war. Suddenly the door was thrown open, and 
the servant announced,— 

“The Queen!” 

An ordinary woman would have been a little flus- 
tered by the unexpected presence, but madame was 
an extraordinary woman, on whom royalty as royalty 
made but a slight impression. Standing up, she said, 
with heartiness,— | 

“Well, your M: ajesty, We are to have no war! 

“No, thank God, we are not to have war! i 
swered the Queen, holding out both hands to mad- 
ame, and sitting down beside her. | 

Lady Augusta hurried with her toilet, rather anx- 
ious as to how her friend, who was no respecter of 
persons, would behave to the sovereign. She found 
them chatting in the most friendly manner, and the 
old lady giving opinions on European polities as freely 
as if her listener had been.only an intelligent lady. 
She was, in fact, nothing more to madame, who, after | 
the interview, always spoke of her as “that dear | 
woman, the Queen.” 

During another visit to the Deanery, she again met | 
with royalty, and again showed her indifference to 
rank. Prince Leopold, then a boy, was brought in, | 
amid the bowing and scraping of those present, to be 
introduced to Madame Mohl. The old lady, however, 
remained seated, and putting out her hand, said,— 

“Tam an old woman, my dear, so I can’t get up, 
but I am very glad to know you.” 

Once at Berlin she was presented to the Crown 
Prince and Princess at a soirée. The German Court 
is rather stiff in its etiquette, but madame invited the 
Prince and herself to sit side by side. 

“T had a delightful flirtation with His Imperial 
Highness,”’ said she, in narrating the event. 








” 


wm 





—_———_+or— 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY IN 1796. 


Only those who have carefully studied the political 
history of the country can have a just idea of the ex- 
traordinary condition of affairs that existed in 1796. 
It was the last year of Washington’s second adminis- 
tration. The Father of his Country was about to re- 
tire to private life; and it was at the very close of a 
public career as honorable and useful as that of any 
other patriot in the world’s history, that he suffered 
such abuse as might be heaped upon a corrupt and 
selfish political “boss.” 

The trouble arose out of what is known as Jay’s 
Treaty. The relations between England and the 
United States had been intolerably bad, and Presi- 
dent Washington sent John Jay, then Chief-Justice, 
to England to make a treaty. Mr. Jay had to take 
what he could get; and that was a treaty which 
pleased no one, and which was regarded as abomina- 
ble by all those who, with Mr. Jefferson, favored 
the alliance with France. 

But Washington, though by no means better satis- 
fied than others, held to the opinion that any treaty 
was better than none, and determined to ratify it if 
the Senate would consent to it. He did so, although 
probably seven-eighths of the people were opposed to 
the treaty; and the result shows his wisdom. 

Always before that year Congress had adjourned 
early on the 22d of February, to go in a body to pre- 
sent the respects of the members to the President, 
and congratulate him on his birthday. So high did 
party spirit run that a resolution to follow this cus- 
tom was opposed and voted down! 

Fancy what would be the result of an attempt to 
rally the Democrats of this generation in opposition 
to a resolution to celebrate Washington’s birthday! 
Not a man would “rally.” 


——_+or——__—- 
TOO DEMOCRATIC. 


A good story is told of Edward Kent, one of the 
early Governors of Maine. Kent was a Whig in the 
days of Whig ascendancy, a little less than fifty years 
ago. The story was first credited to Hannibal Ham- 
lin, at that time a political rival of the governor. 

These two lawyers and politicians had been attend- 
ing a term of court at Norridgewock, and at the close 
of the session they were to start together as fellow- 
passengers by stage for their homes in Bangor. The 
Governor-elect was a little behindhand, and, in his 
final haste to reach the coach, had taken his seat in it 
without thinking of his cigar. 

Seeing Hamlin puffing away, he spoke to the only 


| 
which he intended to light by that of his friend. iL 
| hostler soon came back, puffing a cigar already lighted, 


| the fire of the enemy, whose bullets rattled against 


| struck them. 
| killed, another lost his hat, while the scabbard of the 


| that it looked like a miracle to those who witnessed 


| ordinary observer with less respect than Daddy Long- 


in society. 
| remarkable 


| pect of the spider, nor the glaring imperfections of 


him the change to purchase and rae him a cigar, 
The | 


| and handed it to Kent with the remark,— 


“Here it is, squire, going full blast!” 

The governor gave a significant look at the man, 
and said,— 

“Well, friend, as you have taken so much trouble, 
and got so far along with the cigar, I think you had 
better keep and finish it.’ Then he turned to his 
personal friend, but democratic rival, Hamlin, and 
quietly observed,— 

“TI might, perhaps, have stood it a few weeks ago, 
before the election came off, but it is a little too dem- 
ocratic for me now.”” 

$+ > 
GRANT’S ESCAPES. 

General Grant was singularly cool under fire, though 
few officers had experienced more narrow escapes. 
Three times in one day, after the battle of Belmont in 
1861, he came nearer death than most men would like to 
be. After getting his troops on board the steamboats, 
he was for some minutes the only Union soldier be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Confederate force. 
He was on horseback, in a field of tall corn on a high 
bluff overlooking the stream. 





“There is a Yankee!” cried the Confederate Gen. 
Polk. * You may try your marksmanship upon him 
if you wish.’ 

No one fired, however, at the head above the corn. 
At this moment, the captain of the last steamboat 
recognized the general, and ran out a plank for him 
to come on board. General Grant, who was one of 
the best horsemen in the army, headed his horse for 
the edge of the nearly precipitous bluff. 

The animal, worthy of his rider, put his fore-feet 
over the soft bank, drew his hind-feet well under him, 
slid down the bluff, and trotted on board the boat 
twelve or fifteen feet from the shore over a single 


plank. 
It would puzzle a circus-rider to imitate this ex- 
ploit. But he was not yet done with escapes. On 


reaching the captain’s room, next the pilot-house, he 
threw himself upon the sofa, but was soon roused by 


the smoke-stack. He rose from the sofa and went on 
deck. He had just left the room, when a musket-ball 
struck the part of the sofa where his head had rested, 
pierced it, and lodged in the foot. 

Again, on the second day of Shiloh, as he was rid- 
ing in company with two officers, a whiff of muske try 
The horse of one of the three was 


general’s sword was shot away. There were several 
other occasions when his escape was so remarkable 
the circumstances. 
— +e 
DADDY LONGLEGS, 

The humblest creature that lives, with its wonder. 
ful mechanism and extraordinary instincts, preaches 
a profound sermon upon the wisdom and goodness of 
its Creator. Probably no insect is treated by the 


legs; and his good-natured readiness to leave various 
legs as souvenirs with those who handle him, adds 
nothing to his personal dignity nor his good standing 


His short snatches of flight across the grass are not 
for grace, and he possesses neither the 
personal attractions of the butterfly, the terrific as- 


the blue-bottle. 

Mr. Longlegs’s figure is rather more blunt and cor- 
pulent than that of madam his wife, and among his 
thirty different tribes only three do serious damage to 
beets, cabbages, potatoes, lawns and grass-lands, 
The females are said to lay their eggs as they fly, and 
are sometimes literally stuffed full, carrying’ as many 
as three hundred at a time, a fact which ought to 
cause Topknot to blush for shame, with her boastful 
cackle and one-egg-a-day cleverness. 

The larve are footless things, with black heads and 
excellent jaws, and change to pupe from August to 
September. They are furnished with spiny rings, 
which enable them to work their way to the surface 
of the ground, and when their emerging time comes, 
thousands of empty cases may be seen sticking half 
out of the earth among the grass. 
The tongue is a queer specimen of the blow-f 
order, and on each side of its centre surface is a thic 
fleshy cushion. 

————~o-——___—__ 
RECOMING ACQUAINTED. 


Social commonplaces are often very amusing as they 
come from the mouths of some people. When, how- 
ever, little folks who are anxious to please, but shy in 
their attempts at sociability, take up the burden of 
conversation, their funniness is often in inverse ratio 
to their size. 

A family, moving one spring into a suburban town, 
occupied one of a row of cottages which had pretty 
dome yards in front, separated from one another by 
ow picket fences. 

The morning after the arrival of the new-comers, 
the youngest girl of the family, aged six or seven, 
discovered a new playmate, of about the same age, in 
the next yard. 

After looking at each other for a moment, the two 
children slowly drew near the fence. When within 
conversational distance the older resident timidly 
said,— 

“What's your name?” 

“My name is Fanny. Tell me your name.” 

“My name is Katy. Where were you born?” 

“I was born in Elizabeth, New Jersey,” replied 
Fanny. 

“That’s a nice place,” said Katy. 
asked,— 

“Where were you born, Katy?” 

“T was born in October. af 

“Oh, that’s a nice place, too,” replied Fanny. 


—_————_+@>——————— 
ASQUERADING.,. 

It is rather trying to be rallied on our little pecu- 
liarities. Most of us must plead guilty to some such, 
but we are nevertheless hurt and indignant if we find 
them ridiculous in the eyes of our neighbors. It is 
safe to say that, in the following incident, the com- 
poser by no means appreciated the little joke of the 
novelist. 


Then Fanny 


Richard Wagner generally received his visitors in 
medizval costume, such as he wore when composing. 
Alexandre Dumas, calling upon him one day, was 
highty amused at the masquerade. 

“You are all dressed up to play Gessler,”’ he said, 
with a laugh, which, in spite of its good-nature, rather 
hurt the composer’s feelings. Nevertheless, he re- 
turned Monsieur Dumas’s visit, when he was next in 
Paris. 

After some delay, the novelist appeared, magnifi- 
cently clad in a dressing-gown with a large flower- 
pattern, a helmet with flying plumes, a life- belt about 
iis waist, and enormous riding-boots. 

“Pardon me,” he said, majestically, ‘for appearing 
in my working-costume. I can do nothing if I am 
not dressed in this manner. Half my ideas live in 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is acknowledged the best 
preparation for ae cure of lung complaints. (Adv, 
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Thurber, Whyland & Co, sell strictly pure Flavor- 
ing Extracts only, distilled by a special process, pro- 
ducing the purest and strongest flavors. (Adv, 
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A FEW FLOWERS. 


In conmon with most 
plantsmen, it has been 
our custom to issue 
every spring a catalogue 
~ of the plants we have for 
sale. This catalogue is 
necessarily a repetition, 
me andwe fearoflittlevalue 
e to plant-buyers. It has 
. occurred tous that this 
annual expense might 
be better incurred in 
the issuingof pamphlets, 
describing a few of the 
very best plants, giving 
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peas cultural iain and suggesting new and 
etter arrangements for gardens than those commonly 
used. At present we are sending out the new edition 
of our book, “A Few Flowers Worthy of General 
Culture,” in which we have endeavored to show how a 
most beautiful and fase inating garden can be made with 
hardy plants, and how great a mistake the present al- 
most universal custom is of using nothing but the so- 
called bedding plants, geraniums, coleus, etc., for gar- 
dening purposes. The book is superbly printed, and 
among its conte ae are the following x illustrated papers: 
"le wi “Hardy Plants and the Modes 
“Rhododendrons, Kalmias, and 
Nple ndid Garden Effects with liardy 
lises, their Culture and Uses;” “Deco- 
of Hardy C Hind res” “Suc cess with 
ropic al Garden Fffee ts; and “Some 
Fine Lawn Trees The illustrations are profuse and 
most artistic, and are made to show the garden effects 
of different plants. 
his book is of real merit and of exe uisite beauty, and 
will be sent free with a splendid colored lithograph, made 
by Messrs. Armstrong, of Boston, of the wonderful new 
hardy En sty,” on reeciptoften cts, 
in stamps for postage, new Rose has reeeived the 
highest award of merit at every principal rose exhibition 
in England the past two seasons. 

A new American Rose of equal merit is the American 
Beauty. Ut is extra large and fine, and remarkable for 
its ever-blooming qualities and case of culture. We 
offer strong plants at a low price. 


B.A. ELLIOTT CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Our Green-house Establishment at 
Jersey City is the most extensive in 
America. Annual Sales, 23g Million 
Plants. 
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Special Offer, Limited to May ist. 


MACAULAYW’S is the standard English History, and 
is a work essential to every good library. It is as inter- 
esting as a novel, This edition is handsomely bound in 
cloth, well printed, and is indexed, 

There are five vols, in the set, each is 5x7'g inches in size, 
and contains on an average 580 pages, or 2 


2,000 pages in 
the set. 
Special Offers, Limited to May 1st. 

OFFER No. 1. On receipt of $3.00 we will send by 
express, not paid, the Student’s Book Rack and set of 
Macaulay. 

OFFER No. On receipt of $3.00 we will send one 
of A. T. Cross’ $2.50 Stylographic Pens and the Macaulay, 
Express not paid, 

OFFER No. 3. On receipt of $4.00 we will send the 
Book Rack, Macaulay and A. T. Cross $2.50 Pen, Express 
not paid. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
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41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 






MUSIC IN THE HOME. 

If the public fully understood the real merit and value 
of the Companion #20 Reed Organs, the demand for 
them would be so large that it would be difficult to make 
them fast enough. See our advertisement of this Organ 
in last week’s COMPANION. 


PEBRY MASON & 90, 








For the Companion, 
A CUP OF CLAY. 
A thirsty traveller kneeled to drink 
Beside a palm-girt fountain’s brink, 


Whose Naiad, with soft, silvery stir, 
Smiled upon all who paused by her: 


He scooped with deftly hollowed hand 

The clear wave dimpling mid the sand, 

Ah! how it cooled his raging heat, 

Great Allah! but that draught was sweet! 

And now a second traveller came, 

With fevered pulse and check aflame, 

Drew the same crystal water up, 

But quaffed it from an earthen cup; 

Then onward as he chose to pass, 

Tossed the clay vessel on the grass; 

This the first pilgrim, lingering still, 

Dipped in the fountain’s lucid rill, 

But with his slow, half-carcless sip, 

A Marah harshness writhed his lip. 

He glanced above, he peered around, 

Bewildered, when from out the ground 

Rose a thin voice, whose tremulous sway 

Trilled, faltered, then dissolved like spray: 

Its dream-like drift he vaguely caught: 
“That cup from human mould was wrought, 
“4 mighty king’s, once deemed divine ; 

Yet eouldst thou change its first design 


“An hundred thousand times and more,— 
*Twould still remain a thing impure, 


“And keep, whateer the liquid be, 
Foul flavors of mortality !” 
PAUL ITAMILTON HAYNE. 
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For the Companion, 


TEMPTED. 


“Dear sir, I have heard that you love young 
men, and have come to ask if you will take my 
poor son here, and do something for him. Don't 
refuse me, for I seem to be passing through the 
valley and the shadows, and to be forsaken.” The 
speaker was an aged, hard-working woman. 

“IT have no authority to admit any one to the 
Home, but that power belongs to the superintend- 
ent.” 

“Will you ask him ?” 

“Go right to the house and get that boy,” said 
the superintendent, to whom I presented the case. 
“I'll give him a good room and keep him as long 
as you think best; and if you find the woman 
needs coal, or food, or money to pay her rent, I'll 
help her.” 

I found him on the verge of delirium-tremens, 


trembling like an aspen leaf, and in that condition | 


in which a person craves for something to cling to, 
and for the support and control of a stronger 
nature. I took him to the institution, gave him 
a warm bath, administered a sudorific, and put 
him to bed in a dark room. 

After sleeping about three hours, he awoke, 
with a frantic craving for liquor, begging me on 


Could imagination conceive a more sombre pict- 
ure than is here presented in the hardest lines of 
naked fact, or fiction portray anything more affect- 
ing than the melancholy experience of that mother 
when compelled to realize that all maternal anx- 
ieties, long years of unremitting toil and struggles 
with poverty, endured for the sake of that son, 
had resulted in rearing him to die by his own act 
and fill a drunkard’s grave ? 

We pity him, but the man that tempted him,— 
what shall we say of him? Society has too many 
men like him. Rev. Evvau KELLOGG. 


————___<@>— 
IVAN TURGENIEFF. 


Before me lies a copy of the book the reading of 
which moved the late Alexander II. of Russia to 
emancipate twenty-three million serfs. The book, 
which is named “Annals of a Sportsman,” by Ivan 
Turgénieff, consists of twenty-two short sketches of 
hunting adventure. The author starts out in the 
morning, with his gun, dog and game-bag, and in the 
course of his day’s shooting he meets somebody, sees 
or hears something, takes shelter in a cottage from 
the rain, or loses his way, and thus obtains the inci- 
dent or incidents which form the subject of a sketch. 


You would scarcely suspect that he had any partic- 
ular object in writing the work. The sketches are 
free from exaggeration, and there are no details of 
cruelty such as we might naturally 8 from the 
effect produced by the book upon the late Emperor. 
But every story impresses upon the reader’s mind, 
with agonizing distinctness, how terrible it is for men 
to have the kind of power over men which a master 
has over slaves. The author does not tell us this; he 
only tells his story in such a way that the reader sees 
it. 
But who was this Turgénieff, and how came he to 
write this wonderful little book? 

He was a Russian noble, born in 1818, the very year 
in which the late Czar was born, and he learned what 
a blighting curse serfdom was in his own home. His 
father, a Russian nobleman of large estate and many 
serfs, one of the handsomest men in Russia, was also 
a person of extraordinary benevolence. He was de- 
scribed by one who knew him as “an angel of good- 
ness ;” but he accepted the institutions of his country 
without much thought, and lived the usual life of a 
Russian lord of that period, keeping his own band of 
music, his own company of singers, his own troop of 
actors, all of them serfs belonging to his estate. He 
maintained a great establishment at his country-house, 
where he entertained freely and expended prodigally ; 
a good-natured, easy-going, profusely hospitable coun- 
try gentleman. 

It was the mother of Ivan Turgénieff who taught 
him, by her own example of capricious despotism, 
the curse of serfdom. She had been herself cruelly 
treated in childhood, neglected by her mother, beaten 
and insulted by her step-father, until, at the age of 
sixteen, she fled in terror from her home, and trav- 
elled on foot, half-dressed, forty miles to an uncle, 
who gave her a home, and finally left her his large 
estate. 

A match was arranged for her with Sergius Turgé- 
nieff. One of their children was Ivan, the author of 
tlre little book under consideration, who inherited all 
his father’s benevolence, with enough of his mother’s 
force to make it effective. During his childhood and 
youth his keenest sorrow was to witness the hard 
treatment of the serfs by his mother. Many of the 
scenes described by him with so much power in the 
“Annals of a Sportsman,” were suggested by events 
that occurred in his own home, 

One scene which occurred in the Turgénieff man- 
sion illustrates perfectly the nature of serfdom, and 
reminds us of similar incidents related in the works 
of the great Russian author. At dinner-time her but- 
ler, Simon, stood near her chair, and it was part of 
his business to keep her splendid water-bottle, which 
stood by her plate, filled with water. It was her 
humor to find fault with the water, complaining that 
it was cold, or warm, or not fresh, or discolored. 

The butler, without saying a word, always took the 
bottle away and brought it back in a few moments, 
implying that he had filled it with fresh water. The 





his knees to allow him “just one glass, to steady 
his nerves and to taper off with; only one glass, 
and then he could go to sleep, and would love me 
as long as he lived,” protesting he ‘‘should die if 
he didn’t have it.” 

I refused, but gave him strong coffee and some 
light food, and finally got him into bed, when, 
after sleeping more than five hours, his rest broken 
with convulsive starts, he awoke somewhat re- 
freshed, and submitted to my control like a child. 

I talked with him, took long walks with him in 
the open country till his strength and appetite 
returned, and he obtained command of himself, 
and resolved to make another effort to conquer 
the demon of appetite. His old master under 
whom he had worked, consented to try him again, 
saying that, “when sober, he was the best work- 
man he ever employed.” 

He was then able to return home. At the end 
of three months his mother came to see me; there 
were tears in her eyes, but they were tears of 
gratitude and joy. 

“Oh!” she said, ‘we are happy once more, both 
of us. My son is himself again; he says he is 
done forever with liquor and with his old asso- 
ciates. He sits and reads to me in the evenings, 
while I sew or knit, or plays on his flute; we go 
out together to lectures. He seems to feel safe 
only while he is with me. 

This happy state of affairs continued for nearly 
three years, when I received a summons from 
Mrs. L—- to come immediately, for George was 
dying. 

One of his former companions had persuaded 
him to take tea with him, just to show that the 
latter retained no hardness, and finally induced 
him to drink a glass of wine, merely for old ac- 
quaintance’s sake, nothing more, “for he was 
a sober man now, and could take a glass without 
injury.” 


The result of this was to wake up the old appe- 


tite. He drank again and again, and went home 
to his mother intoxicated. Despairing now of his 
ability to resist temptation, he procured some 
laudanum, and lying down ona bed in the room 
where his mother was at work, unperceived by her, 
drank the poison. So long a time had elapsed be- 
fore his mother discovered his condition and could 
procure physicians, that the poison had passed 
into the circulation, and could neither be removed 
nor neutralized. He soon after died. 


lady complained once too often for the poor butler’s 
patience. 

On this occasion, her rage was such that she almost 
threw a glass of the water into his face. 

Simon took the bottle away, according to his cus- 
tom, and soon after brought it back to its place. 

“Ah,” said she, after drinking half a glass of it, 
“that is water!” 

Upon this the unhappy butler, standing before the 
Teon, or sacred picture, which is to be found in all 
Russian rooms, said, with a bow to the picture,— 

“God be witness, I gave the same water. I did not 
change it.”’ 

The mistress rose from her chair, ordered him 
ower and left the room herself, without finishing her 
dinner. 

Three days after, poor Simon was seen wearing the 
goat-skin of the lowest menial, sweeping out the yard 
with a broom. 

——_+or-——_ 


“OLD HAPPY DAY.” 






People who live within ten minutes’ walk of fash- 
ionable city churches have no idea of the struggles 
made by pioneers to get within reach of religious in- 
struction ; nor can the scholar who expounds the Serip- 





tures to an aristocratic congregation appreciate how 
his humbler brothers are toiling on their distant and 
unremunerative circuits. No man could be more zeal- 
ous for good or seek more ways of winning a people 
to right purpose than Brother F——, nicknamed, in a 
half-jocose, half-affectionate spirit, “Old Happy Day.” 
By means of a cranky little skiff which carried an 
| absurdly large canvas and of an erratic Indian pony 
that possessed an extraordinary over-supply of rib 
and joint, this worthy minister alternately rode and 
| navigated a circuit of forty miles in the far West. 
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“A cup of that coffee and a teaspoon, please.’ 
The mother obeyed; but when she saw him gently 
trying to force some of the bitter liquid into the little 
one’s mouth, she trembled violently, exclaiming,— 
“ Mr. F. » you’ll kill my poor little boy!” 
“Not at all, madam; not at all. This will help him 
if anything will!” cheerily replied the steaming phy- 
sician pro tem, 
He was right. After a while the white eyelids flut- 
tered and rose, and the beating of the baby heart grew 
stronger. It was several days before the child re- 
gained its normal condition; but by the end of a 
week he was fairly restored. 
When Brother F—— was ready to depart, the man 
and his wife pleaded earnestly for him to preach at 
their house. So it came about that the scoffer who 
had jeered loudest at “Old Happy Day’s forceps,” 
spent his entire Saturday in “drumming up” a con- 
gregation. 
By noon on Sunday a dozen zealous and weatber- 
beaten persons had assembled, and they constituted a 
“good house” for that section. After Brother F—— 
had preached his very best sermon, the audience, be- 
tween asthmatic whispers and resounding coughs, 
began to sing: 


“O happy day that fixed my choice.” 








The woman whose little one had been so strangely 
restored, gently lifted the sleeping baby from its cra- 
dle, and taking her husband’s hand, together the par- 
ents gave their names as persons who had resolved to 
live new lives and to be led by the divine spirit. 

Thus the old social hymn found a beautiful interpre- 
tation, and the old preacher gained a larger infiuence 
and power. 


4@> 
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For the Companion. 
A GIRL’S FUNERAL IN MILAN. 


There, in the strange old gilded hearse, 

With a mound of paper flowers on her breast 
Her life being over, for better or worse, 

They bore her on to her final rest. 


And the women followed her, two by two, 
And talked of how young she was to die, 
And the cold drops drenched them through and 
through, 
As, under the pitiless, frowning sky, 


On they marched, in the drizzling rain, 
To the little old church in the Milan square, 
Where the choir boys chanted with shrill refrain, 
And the toothless Padre muttered his prayer. 
Then on to the waiting grave they went, 

And the rain rained on, and the wind was still; 
Since, all her treasure of life being spent, 

It was time Death had of the girl his will. 


And they left her there with the wind and the rain, 


Glad, I think, to have come to the end; 


For the grave folds close, and the sod is kind, 
And thus do the friendless find a friend. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


TOO LITERAL, 


It is unfortunate to be too literal. While this is so 
among educated people, it is especially so among the 
ignorant. A lady relates an amusing experience that 
she once had with a very simple servant of this kind. 
She thus tells the story: “I once had a handmaid who 
would burn down my house if I told her to kindle a 
fire in the room, and didn’t specify that it was to be 
built in the fireplace. I found her in Freetown, a 
settlement of colored people. I chose her because she 
seemed most active in her movements. Her mother 
was very poor, and quite willing to part with one of 
her large family. 


* «Tse bound to say you’se chose de pick ob de lot, 
ma’am. She aint so bright, Isolindy Marier aint, but 
she’s steady, and she’s *bedient. Ef you tolt her to 
stick you wid de carvin’-knife, she’d do it, and nebber 
say boo, if you wos sot upon it. O yes’m, you can 
calklate dat Isolindy Marier’ll mind you like you wos 
de law, and de gospel. I’ve brunged her up dat way 
myself.’ 

“Now, as I had only had experience of the most 
stubborn and hard-headed of servants, it was delight- 
ful to be told that henceforward I was to be minded 
‘like I wos de law, and de gospel.’ 

“IT found the woman’s word true. If I told my 
maid to put the china on the pantry-shelf, it didn’t 
matter to her if pans or dishes were already filling it. 
Unless ordered to remove them, she touched nothing. 
But she would pile the china in treacherous pyramids 
on top of these obstacles, when the slightest jar 
would send them to the floor in fragments. Whatever 
she was told to do, she did to the very letter, but it 
wasn’t in the bond that she should remove anything 
that happened to be in the way. She seemed unable 
to comprehend the necessity of independent thought, 
and yet she was not an idiot by any means. By dint 
of following her, and explaining the minutest details, 
I began to get along smoothly after the first week, 
keeping her in the same routine day after day. 

“One unlucky day, however, I forgot my hard- 
learned caution. 

«“ ‘Lindy, I want you to dust out the parlor. You'll 
find the duster hanging’—— 

«*Yes’m; I knows whar it is,’ she interrupted me, 
with unusual alacrity. 

“T remember a dim feeling of surprise that she was 
so much brisker than usual, until 1 bethought me of 
the = in the parlor, which it was my hand- 
maiden’s greatest delight to stare at. She never asked 
a question about them, though it was evidently the 
first time she had ever seen a painting. 

“Suddenly I was startled by a loud crash and an 
‘Oh! oh! oh! from the parlor. 

“I was familiar enough with Lindy’s howl of dis- 
tress over her destruction of my household gods to 
know what it meant. 

“Bang! bang! again, and another howl. I ran in. 

«Oh, de buttons got cotched in de flowery ting, as I 
wos a-dustin’ it, and I falled down agin de table, and 
de big glass bowl ob flowers comed rite atop my 
head!’ 

“*Buttons!’ T gasped, ‘what does she mean?’ 

“A glance told me. 

“There lay my new linen duster amidst the débris 
of my beautiful antique vase. Water lay in puddles 
on the new matting, and streamed from the woolly 
kinks of my ‘light-handed Phillis,’ who was seated 
flat-down amidst the wreck. 





Armed with Bible and hymn-book, rence lini- 
ment and anecdote, smoked salmon and crackers, he 
was ready upon short notice to attend to the temporal 
| or spiritual needs of his “congregation.” Even those 
most careless concerning religious things welcomed 
the zealous itinerant’s visits as a break in their com- 
| monplace lives. 

Upon one occasion, when Brother F—— was travel- 
ling through a violent storm, he felt obliged to stop at 
a house the inmates of which had treated him con- 
temptuously when last he was in that neighborhood. 
Summoning all his courage,—for he was extremely 
sensitive, as truly brave people always are,—dreading 
| to find himself an unwelcome guest, he thumped vig- 
| orously on the door. 

Obeying the summons to “come in,” he found a ter- 
ror-stricken mother holding a nine-months-old baby 
who was lying in a death-like stupor. A few words 
from the weeping woman explained the situation. 
While getting her husband—who was going off for the 
day—an early breakfast, she had given her fretful lit- 
tle one a quieting potion containing paregoric, and 
had administered an over-dose. 

Hastily throwing off his ‘soldier overcoat,” and 
flinging his ministerial “‘sou’wester” into a remote 
corner, Brother F seized a quilt, and laying it 











across his drenched knees, said,— 
“Give me the child, madam.” 
He took the baby with a man’s tender and pathetic 
— at the same time giving order number 
| two,— 


“If this isn’t too much!’ T said, with the calmness 
of despair. ‘So this is the duster I told you to take, 
is it?’ 
Bar *Yes’m; I heerd you say yesterday dat war your 

duster, and you tolt me to hang it in de closet.” De 
buttons got cotched in de ting, and dat ooman’— 
pointing to a picture over the mantel-shelf—‘she kept 
a-lookin’ at me so hard IT got seared. I’se feard to 
| Stay here any longer, ma’am. Dem people squeezed 
| up dar is gwine to cotch me sure, dey keeps sich a 
| lookin’ at me. I wants to go back to mammy.’ 

“Her literal mind had made realities even of the 
pictures. 

“T was as much determined to send her back to her 
mammy as she was to get there, so that evening I re 
turned her to the bosom of her family, much to her 
mother’s dismay. 

“*Has Isolindy Marier been a-kickin’ up?’ she 
asked, sternly, with a withering glance at the returned 
prodigal. 

“*T can’t say that exactly,’ I answered, smiling at 
her look. ‘She’s a good girl, but she doesn’t exactly 
suit me.’ 
| ' be _— she been *bedient?’ still frowning at luckless 

windy. 

«Oh, to the very letter. The child wanted to come 
home herself, and you mustn’t scold her. She tries to 
do right, and it isn’t her fault that she doesn’t know 





cried, delighted to vent her anger on Lindy. ‘Comin’ 
to take de bread and meat fom your fambly’s mouf 
wen I tought you wos settled, and done wid!’ 

**T wa’n’t gwine to stay nowhar wid the ooman a. 
lookin’ at me and de man p’intin’ his sword at my 
head!’ sobbed Lindy. . 
“*She means the pictures,’ I said; ‘she was afraid 
of them this morning.’ 

“The woman, however, was evidently awed by 
Lindy’s explanation. P 
«Tf reckon dar wos a sperit in dat pictur,’ she said. 
‘Chilluns wid shut moufs, like Isolindy Marier, some- 
time sees ’em. I reckon ef she had stayed, dey would 
hab kilt her. I’se glad she’s comed home, ma’am.’ ” 


——_+o-—___——__ 
CAPTURING WAH-WAHS. 


The wah-wah, as the natives of Borneo call the gib- 
bon monkey, is noted for the rapidity of his progres- 
sion through the tops of trees. Holding by his hands 
to one branch, he gives his body a long swing towards 
another branch, which he grasps with his feet. 


Letting go with his hands, he “oe by his feet, 
head downward and backward, until he comes right 
side up, when he relaxes his feet’s hold and goes fly- 
ing through the air to the next branch. Grasping 
that with his hands, he continues swinging end over 
end, until he is far away from the running hunter, 
who may console himself by admiring the “poetry of 
motion.” 

Timid as the gibbon is,—he flies at the slightest 
alarm,—his affection will cause him to return if his 
young one is shot, even at the risk of meeting a simi- 
lar fate. A naturalist, in narrating his exploits 
while collecting specimens of natural history in 
Borneo, tells this pathetic story of a gibbon’s affec- 
tion. 

He shot a large gibbon, which fell from the tree to 
the ground. It was immediately followed by a young 
one, with a wound in the neck. The little one kept 
up a steady cry. 

Two gibbons, who were swinging away, end over 
end, immediately swung back, as near as they dared 
to where the hunter stood. 

They kept so well concealed that he could not get a 
shot. The little one was made to scream while the 
hunter kept quiet. 

“It was a mean thing to do,” writes the naturalist, 
*but, in collecting, necessity knows no law. When I 
got a fair shot at one of the wah-wahs, I fired.” 

The timid animal, returning in response to his 
child’s cry, fell a victim to the parental affection 
which gave him courage to attempt a rescue. 


It may not be in harmony with the code of science, 
but we don’t think we could have shot that father, if 
our collection should never rejoice in a gibbon. 
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KEEPING A POSITION. 


It is vastly easier to get a position than to keep 
it after it is once secured. “Brag is a good dog, but 
Holdfast is a better,” says the old saw. Various cir- 
cumstances may obtain an individual a situation, but 
only honesty and ability will retain it. 


An Hibernian, fresh from the Emerald Isle, applied 
to a Maine farmer for work. 

“Can you drive oxen?’’ demanded the agricultur- 
ist. 

“Now, yer honor, that’s jist the thing I’ve done all 
me life, to be sure.” 

“Allright” (rather dubiously); “hitch the critters 
to the new sled an’ go to drawin’ wood.” 

Presently Pat appeared, pulling his forelock respect- 
fully, but evidently in deep trepidation. 

“Sure, yer honor, that little go-cart of yourn is 
smashed into smithereens.” 

“Broken! How did sech a thing come to pass?” 
“Sure, yer honor, it seemed possessed to run afoul 
of all the snags an’ stoomps in creation.” 

The Maine man tightened his overalls, and with a 
heart full of gloomy forebodings, sought the departed 
sled. There was not much of it left, but sufficient to 
show that it had been hitched to the oxen “hind-side 
before.” 

“W’y! w’y! w’y! what on airth ever made ye hitch 
that sled tail-eend foremost?” 

“Sure, now, is that the kind o’ sleds ye have in 
*Meriker? in the owld country, the slantin’ part is the 
tail o’ the contraption.” 

He did not keep his place. 


———_—_§@p—_—__—_— 
VERBAL ERRORS. 


In learning a foreign language it is to be expected 
that everybody will make mistakes; the philosophical 
linguist will therefore good-naturedly accept the situ- 
ation, getting all the amusement possible from his 
own blunders, while he conceals his smiles over those 
of other people. English and American students of 
French can but be amused when the Parisian, in his 
attempt at English, falls into absurd error. 


One day, at a French dinner-table, the conversation 
turned upon the peculiarities, verbal and otherwise, 
of English-speaking people. The list was so long, 
and alas! so true, that the few Americans present 
could but feel depressed. 

“Ah!” said the host, finally, in his choicest Eng- 
lish. ‘It must be that we cease to speak of the coun- 
try of our friends. Here is madame, who looks so 
disgusting that I have feared to see her.” 

But the lady in question, politely struggling to re- 
press her laughter, seemed to the eye of her compat- 
riots as little disgusting as disgusted. 

In discussing the practicability of ascending Monte 
Salorio, on the island of Capri, a stout American lady 
was advised by a German baron not to take a horse. 

“Take a monkey, madam,” said he. ‘A monkey is 
so much safer!’’ 

The picture of the timid lady ascending the moun- 
tain on a monkey was almost too much for the gravity 
of those present. 
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EXCUSED. 


Some one describes the English serving-man as the 
“Valet of the Shadow of Death.” The following 
anecdote illustrates his ability to “hold the fort” under 
trying circumstances. 


The “tremendous manner” of the really kind- 
hearted Mr. Foster kept his servants in a becoming 
state of humility, though it was the source of consid- 
erable amusement to his friends. Upon one occasion, 
Henry, the faithful butler, seemed unaccountably ner- 
vous at dinner, making several blunders. 

His master fretted and fumed and surveyed the 
serving-man with crushing glances, but Henry kept 
bravely on until the dessert and coffee were served. 

Then, stealing up behind Mr. Foster’s chair, he 
softly said,— 

“Please, sir, can you spare me 
been on fire for an ’our and a ’alf. 

He was excused. 


now? My ’ouse ’ss 
” 


ee 





CHATTY PASSENGER: “To show yer what cheats 
theyjare, sir, a friend 0’ mine—Iots o” money and fust- 
| rate taste—give the horder to one of ’em to decorate 
his new ’ouse in reg’lar slap-up style, spare no ex- 
pense, with all the finest chromios that could be ’ad. 

“You know what lovely things they are, sir! 

“Well, sir, would you believe it! After they was 
sent, they turned out not to be chromios at all, but 
done by and” (with withering contempt) ; “done by 











how to do house-work.’ 
| **So it’s you wanted to come home!’ the mother 








‘and, sir!” —Harper’s Bazar. 
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For the Companion. 


A LITTLE TRUTH-TELLER. 


Biddy Speckle stole her nest; 
All in vain the children’s quest; 
Not a white egg could they spy, 
Though they hunted low and high. 
And they found one snowy morn, 
Biddy Speckle, too, was gone! 
“Why,” cried Susie, in a pet, 
“°Tisn’t time for hens to set.” 
So the weeks passed, till one day, 
From a mow of clover hay 
Foolish Biddy strutted quick, 
Followed by her one wee chick. 
How the children flew about! 
Now they’d found the secret out! 
“O you cunning, cunning thing!” 
Susie cried. ‘It’s dot a wing!” 
Said the baby. ‘Where'd her tatch it?” 
Teddy looked up quickly then 
At the baby, at the hen, 
With a twinkle in his eye: 
“Why, I cannot tell a lie; 
Biddy did it with her hatch-et!” 
——___<@>————— 
For the Companion. 


HOW TEDDY PROVED HIMSELF A 
HERO. 


“Washington’s Birthday is coming soon. 
Can any of you tell me what day it is?” asked 
Miss Ray, the teacher. 

One hand went up. 

‘When is it, Johnny ?” 

“Fourth o’ July.” 

Twenty or more heads gave an eager, upward 
jerk at the thought of Fourth of July coming 
so soon, but drooped as Miss Ray said,— 

“No, it comes on the twenty-second of this 
month. Now, how many of you know any- 
thing of Washington ?” 

A great many hands were raised, some 
small, some large, some clean, some grimy. 

“You may speak, Tommy.” 

“Please ’m, he had a hatchet, and he’”—— 

“Yes,” said Miss Ray, with a smile; ‘“‘but we 
will not mind about the hatchet now, for you 
all know that story from your readers.” 

All hands went down, except one. 

“Tell what you know, Johnny.” 

“He wrote the Declaration of Independence, 
and he fought in the war ’long side o’ General 
Sherman; and when the battle o’ Gettysburg 
was done, he was so tickled about it he rushed 
right up to the old liberty-bell, and rung it and 
rung it and rung it, till he cracked it right 
straight in two”—— 

“Stop, Johnny! You're a little mistaken”—— 

“Oh, but I know it’s so, Miss Ray, for my 
uncle was down to Washington a while ago, 
and he saw that very bell, and that very crack 
in it. They were takin’ it to the big show at 
New Orleans, and it was all trimmed up with 
flowers, and there was bands playin’, and the 
people hurrahed and stomped round and thrown 
up their hats. I tell you!” 

When he had seated himself, Miss Ray gave 
a little sketch of the life and work of Washing- 
ton, so simple that the youngest child in her 
school knew what every child should know of 
the Father of his Country. 

Then it was settled that his birthday should 
be celebrated in a becoming manner in the 
town hall, and the children rushed out with 
shouts of delight. 

“Three cheers for Washington!” 

They were given with a will. Branches 
were dragged down from the trees, and with 
leafless banners waving, they marched to the 
sound of tin-pail drums. 

Teddy Barnes joined heartily in the fun, 
and then walked up the steep path through the 
woods to his home on the mountain. He had 
never mingled much with other boys, for until 
the last summer no schoolhouse had been built 
far enough up among the mountains for him 
to goto. Buta railroad had wound through 
the valley, and a little town had sprung up so 
fast that all the boys, and the grown folks, 
too, wanted to do whatever the rest of the 
world did. 

“There’s to be a celebration to the town- 
hall on Washington’s Birthday, gra’m’ther. 
There’s to be speakin’ and singin’ and things. 
I'm to be in it, if I can find a good piece.” 

‘“Dear—me! Teddy, I always knew you 


could do great things, if you was only set to it.” 


| “That won’t do, Ted. It was more’n a hundred 
years after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
when Washington fought for his country’s free- 
dom.” 
| “T wouldn’t mind that, Teddy,” said grand- 
mother. ‘‘He was one of that sort, anyway. 
‘Freedom to worship God’—don’t you see? 
What’s the use of freedom if it isn’t for that?” 

**Well, let’s hear you say it,” said his father. 

Teddy could repeat it well to himself, but stum- 
bled dismally when he had any listeners. 

‘*What’ll you do when there’s a whole crowd ?” 
asked his father. 

Teddy did not know. The more he thought of 
it, the more he knew he could face all the fire and 
sword Washington ever saw, more easily than the 
eyes he must brave on that evening. 

“There’s no hero-stuff in him!” exclaimed fa- 
ther, as Teddy broke down for the twentieth time. 

Miss Ray was dismayed over Teddy’s selection, 
but his heart was set upon it, for his grandmother’s 
sake, and she let him goon. He failed, of course, 
in rehearsing to her, but she hoped and believed | 
| he would do better when the time came. 
| ‘Do your best now—don’t be afraid,” whis- 
| pered Miss Ray, as Teddy’s piece was called. 
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A little stir went through the crowd, and people 
were getting anxious, when the next piece was 
announced in a loud <ity— 

“Crossing the Delaware.” 

This, then, was the end of Teddy’s piece. Father 
was angry, and said something about cowards, 
while grandmother cried. 

The performance went on, finishing with ‘See, 
the Conquering Hero Comes!” given as well as 
could have been expected. 

“Stop a minute! Wait, I say!” came a voice, 
as the people were leaving their seats. 

Mr. Crane had not been seen since Teddy had 
disappeared, for the stage was built against one of 
the entry-doors, and he had gone out that way. 
He now burst into the room, leading Teddy. Both 
of Teddy’s hands were rolled up in cotton. 

“There’s been a deal of talk about heroes to- 
night,” cried Mr. Crane, ‘and I think it’s a good 
time to show you one. None of you know that if 
it hadn’t been for this bit of a chap, we might all 
have been,”—he stopped and lowered his voice,— 
“the merciful Lord only knows where!” 

He laid a strong, kindly grasp on Teddy’s arm 
as he went on, growing more excited with every 





word. 
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But every word went out of his head as he stéod 


“It’s got to be something about the Father of| on the stage, and turned towards that crowd in 


his Country, you know”—— 


the town hall. He cast his eyes wildly to one 


Grandmother took off her glasses, and looked | side as if to try to escape. 


solemnly at him. 


“T told you so!” whispered father, and grand- 


“Yes, yes, that means one of the Pilgrim Fa-| mother groaned. 


thers, don’t it? Now, Teddy, I know the very 


Teddy again fixed his eyes on the audience, this 


thing for you. ‘The breaking waves dashed high,’ | time with an earnest look which led his friends to 


you know.” 


hope he was bracing himself for a fine effort. But 


Anything that grandmother said was law and | again his eyes wandered, and he suddenly dashed 
gospel to Teddy, and he dutifully began learning | out of sight behind the curtain. There was a slight 
the verses. But when his father came home, three | crash, a rattle of breaking glass, and Mr. School- 


days later, he shook his head. 





Inspector Crane stepped hastily up after Teddy. 








“Yes, folks, that’s just so. When 
he went up to speak his piece he saw 
what none of the rest of us saw, a 
smouldering fire off in yon corner,— 
a candle fallen into a little heap o’ 
trimmings scraps. Did he sing out 
and give the alarm so’t women and 
children might be trod under foot, or 
jump out of these second-story win- 
dows on to that solid ice down there ? 
No, he didn’t! Your real hero al- 
ways keeps his wits about him. He 
jumped on to the fire, and jammed it 
up in his hands, and smashed it 
through the window. Yes, his hands 
are burned and cut, too, but I’d be 
proud of any boy of mine that could 
carry such scars as he will! Now, 
folks, three cheers for George Wash- 
ington—hip! hip’—— 

“Hurrah! hurrah!! hurrah!!!’ 

“Three cheers for Teddy Barnes !” 

And to the end of her life grandmother always 
assured people that the cheers for Teddy were 
as loud as those for the Father of his Country. 

“You'd have said your piece like a man if it 
hadn’t been for the fire, wouldn’t you, Teddy ?” 
she asked, as they went home. 

“T don’t know, gra’m’ther,” he said, glad it could 
never now be known whether he would have said 
a word of it or not. 











“What is a hero, any way?” asked Johnny 
Crane of his father. ‘Washington was a hero, | son; 6, James Fenimore Cooper, 


and now everybody says Teddy Barnes’ a hero, 
and they don’t look a speck alike.” 


“A hero? Well, now’—Mr. School-Inspector 


Crane felt a great deal more than he was able to 
say on the subject. ‘A hero? Why, I fancy it’s 
a fellow, boy or man, that’s bright enough to see 
when a thing ought to be done and then does it.” 


Sypney Dayre. 
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Enigmas, Puzzles, Charades, &c. 
i. 


FOUR HALF-SQUARES. 
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1. 1, What W. ashington was. 2, Disbelievers in 
the divinity hy Christ. 3, Part of the human body. 

, A bird. A feminine name. 6, A bone. 
consonant. 
1, What W ashington was. 2, Avoids. 3, Called. 
4, rn once noted garden, 5, A color. 6, Even. 7, A 
consonant. 

3. 1, What Washington loved and fought for. 2, 
A spring of a carriage. 3, Declined. 4, A mascu- 
line name. 5, Performed. 6, Upon. 7, A conso- 
nant. 

4. 1, What Washington ae ‘red. 2, The 
month ss the present. < portion of a 
tree. 4, Measure of sounds. 5, A puny devil. 6, 
A sign " partnership. 7, A vowel. 
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2. 
CHARADE,. 


My jirst quite useful prove in crossing over, 

And one you'll see when looking in the glass. 
Oft, o’er my second, you my first ‘discover. 

My third moves westward as we westward pass. 


My fourth is used quite often in comparing. 
My Jifth’s the ground in portions, small or great. 
My sixth sometimes denotes two partners sharing ;— 
Sometimes, as here, it means part of a state. 


Now, at my whole, a simple stone is standing, 
Marking the birthpl: ice of a patriot true, 
Its plain inscription reverence deep commanding 
From all who vass that way the site to view. 
SALEM. 
3. 
CHARADE. 


My Jirst means a farmer, who tilleth the soil. 
*m sorry, my second, some boys much dislike. 
My third weighs one hundred times twenty odd 
pounds. 
My fourth means possession. Remember that, Ike. 
My jifth’s the first waking of children to light. 
My sivth is the time between dawning and night. 
My whole is a date 
We should all celebrate, 
Tn remembrance of one who stood up for the right. 
8. L. D. 
4. 


‘ GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
) My first is on the east and west shores of Lake 


Ontario; my second is in the eastern part of Mis- 
souri; -4+ third i is in the middle of Cambridge ; 
my fourth is in the western part of Florida; my 
fifth is all through Illinois; my sixth is in the 
central part of Georgia; my seventh is frequently 
in Mississippi; my eighth is on the western 
boundary of Texas ; my ninth is found in the 
tropics; my tenth is in the heart of the Sierras; 
my ele venth forms half of Lake Erie ; my twe Ifth 
is directly east of the centre of Tennessee; my 
thirteenth is seen in the Carolinas; my four- 
teenth is on the western border of Dakota; my 
fifteenth is in the Yosemite Valley; my sixteenth 


is on the western coast of Nantucket; my seventeenth 
is in every city in the world; my whole was George 


Washington. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1st stanza = reprieve, Valentine’s eve. 
“ “ 


2nd “ =Steve, 
3d “« = deceive, “ te 
4th “ = believe, ‘ “ 
2 LAVROCK 
ASS AGATI 
DircTir¢é8E 8 
YAWNING 
SWwmtmNinG 
ACQUIRE 
RoTrunpdo 
ATHANOR 
HERRING 
LUNETTE 
ExPLOIT 
NOURISH 
NAPUASTI 
OCTOBER 


XIPHOTD 


3. V-aunt, A-rose, L-one, E-state, 
I-deal, N-ear, E-ye. 


4. 


N-ice, T-rain, 


= 
t] 


is 


< 
ape 
Zeon 
Zuma 
A} 
o>) 


naea > 
Heumend 
BAe Zane 
o 
Q 


5. (See) (ewe) (pea) (ay) (dee). 
Cc U Pr I D 


1, Thomas Moore; 2, William Cullen ae go 3, 
Walter Scott; 4, Charles Dickens; 5, Alfred Tenny. 
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in moderately rich soil, in a good location neither hot 
| nor moist. The vine will grow ten or fifteen feet in 
season. A few of the different varieties 
growing near each other will form a most delightful 
contrast, differing as they do in form and shading of 
foliage, as well as flower. The flowers of the varieties 
are yellow, scarlet, striped and spotted of many 
shades. The Tropwolum Peregrinum is a small tlow- 
ered kind conmmonly known as the Canary Flower. 

The varieties we have described, though but few in 
number, are all beautiful and easily grown. With so 
many seedsmen in the land and so many beautiful 
flowers which may be procured at a moderate outlay, 
there is little excuse for any one who has the space 
not enjoying the beauty and fragrance of flowers. 

G. R. K. 
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a single 
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CAN EVERYBODY SING? 





Charles Lamb said, “Sentimentally, I am disposed to 
harmony; but organically, I am incapable of a tune.” 
Many persons are like him—or think they are—in this 
respect, while, on the other hand, there are others 
who confess the poet’s constraint in “In Memoriam,” 


“I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as thedinnets sing.” 


The famous Abbé Liszt does not see why, with all 
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For the Companion. 
TWO MEALS A DAY. 


The word meal is so old that it is uncertain just 
what our fathers Possibly it 
dates back to a time when grain, pounded and cooked, 
was the chief article of food. 

The Orientals generally had only 
tween which intervened the 


Saxon meant by it. 


two meals, be- 
labors of the day, and in 
is largely their custom now. This causes confusion in 
terms relating to meals. For in- 
Christ is represented as saying to the disei- 
and the 
had no light meal after the principal one. 


translating Bible 
stance, 
ples at early dawn, “Come and dine,” Jews 

Even in cold countries, where three meals a day are 
the rule, the first was looked on as 
of the fast, while the last was aimere sup, or 
of tea, thus giving us tea-time as 
supper. ‘The 
among the Greeks and Jews the word for dinner and 


a slight breaking 
sip, later 


meal of the day was the dinner; hence 


a feast was one and the same. Where, among the 
higher classes in England, the dinner occurs quite late 
in the day, no need is felt for another meal. 

In the rural distriets and the 


country the 


mall towns of our own 
original custom of three 
nigh universal, and the divides the day into 
two nearly equal parts, and so controls the social and, 


meals is well 
dinner 


to some extent, the religious customs of the people. 
Domestic cares belong to the 
calls to the whereas the syna- 
gogue worship of the Jews had but a single service, 
we generally, in the country at have two, the 
one in the afternoon being simply a duplicate of the 
one in the forenoon. 


forenoon, and social 


afternoon. So, too, 


least, 


In our large cities, however, where office business 
is transacted mainly nine A. M. and five 
I’. M., or where business men reside miles away from 
their work, the tendency is toward the earlier custom 
of two Such a change ean hardly 
general. But where it is convenient, there are 
solid reasons in its favor, @. e., of two principal meals, 
with a slight lunch between: (1) It gives time for a 
complete digestion before again filling the stomach— 
a matter of no little importance to high health. (2) It 


between 


meals. become 


two 


transfers the principal meal from the time when the | 


nerve foree is in special demand for the brain, to a 
time when it is set free for the stomach. 

But there is a large class everywhere who would be 
greatly benetited by having only two meals a day, it 
being understood that they eat as much in two meals 
as would ordinarily be needed in three. They are the 
whose digestion is feeble and slow, 
and the victims of many chronic complaints. In such 
cases the first meal should be somewhat late, and the 
second somewhat early, 


neuralgic, those 


—— 


BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL CLIMBERS. 


Almost any one may have a garden of climbing 


plants, and we suggest a few varieties. 


Conrolvulus Major, the well-known Morning Glory, | 


of the most 
As the reader 
knows, the seeds may be sown in almost any spot in 
will germinate readily. The 
vine grows rapidly, and should be given support early. 

Cobea most beautiful of 
The flowers are of a pretty green, 
large and bell-shaped. The 
seed should be placed in moist soil, with the edge down. 
Do not water the bed until the 
then treat it like annuals, 
the seeds are planted must be 
they are liable to rot. The Cobwa is a rapid grower, 
and will please all who will care for it. 

Dolichos is a remarkably pretty plant 
grown; it certainly deserves more attention than is at 
present given it. The seed should be sown early in 
the spring, in a warm, dry place. The larger varieties 
of this plant often grow twenty to thirty feet in a 
season. Flowers, white, purple and lilac. 

Flowering Peas should not be forgotten, for they 
are one of the have. The flowers 
are beautiful, delicate in coloring, and very fragrant. 
Sow seeds early in a cool, moist soil. 

Tropeolum Majus, or Nasturtiums, are also very 
fine as climbers. 


is a favorite climbing annual which few 
costly plants equal in delicacy of color, 


the garden, and they 


Scandens is one of the 
climbing annuals. 
changing to a deep blue; 


young plant appears, 
rhe soil in which 
moist but not wet, or 


other 


finest annuals we 


Seed may be sown early in the spring 





to which | 


rin of | 


an equivalent of | 


and easily | 


the natural vocal organs, every person should not be 
as well able to sing as to talk. He says: 


“One of the most distinguished schoolmasters of 
whom Prussia can boast is at the same time an excel- 
lent reader. Both his reading and conversation are 
musical—highly so; and his various and beautiful 
intonations might be graduated by a scale. Yet he 
has never learned to sing, having been early led to 
believe himself destitute of the necessary taste and 

talent.” 

We have seen a little girl who appeared to be as 
| destitute of an ear for music, or a power to execute, 
as was this schoolmaster. Yet her parents, being 
determined she should sing, contrived to set her a 
daily example. This example, though not the most 
perfect, aided by the custom of singing in the day 
school and Sabbath school which she attended, at 
| length wrought a change in her, and she is now, and 
} long has been, a good singer. 
A friend of ours—a plain, common-sense man—was 
accustomed to say, in his quaint and vulgar way, 
“Any one who can call the cows, can sing.”’ The re- 
mark has truth in it, even though we should admit a 
somewhat wide diversity in natural character. Every 
one can read and speak with more or less of accuracy, 
and of music, too; why cannot every one sing? 

The remark has been credited to Lowell Mason that 
“Anybody can sing who can tell a flute from a cow- 
bell; and it is undoubtedly a fact that the Lamb- 
like “incapability of tune” professed by so man 
people comes more from neglect or lack of opportuni- 
ty than from natural defect. 

It must be remembered, too, that there is a differ- 
ence between the science of music and the gift of 
music; and men like Mason and Liszt, in maintain- 
ing that eve ry one can sing, have never implied that 
all have musical genius, or even a good faculty for 
music. Culture can make a singer, but it cannot make 
the “gift of song.” 








| —+—__—_— 
TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 


It is well known that in warmer climates, the in- 
tercourse between foreign ships and shore is regula- 
ted by very stringent laws. These laws are no doubt 
enforced at times with unnecessary strictness, to ex- 
tort bribes from passengers and officers who wish to 
go onshore. A good story is told at the expense of 
a health officer, belonging to an island about eighty 
miles off the coast of Sierra Leone. 

“Mr. Officer,” asked the captain, “who are those 
Kroo boys for’ard?” 

“B’long to the Port officer’s gig, si 

“They do? Have that boat at the guugwey hoisted 
in at once.”’ 

The black guardian of health and the Customs in- 
terposed hastily,— 

“No, no, sir. I say, cappen, that’s my boat.” 

“Well, Mr. Customs, I know that.” 
| Well, cappen, you mustn’t hoist him up.” 

“What, Mr. Customs, are you trying to indooce me 
to neglect my dooty? Didn't you say as how there 
was no communication between this ship and the 
shore?” 

“Oh, very good, cappen, I shall report your conduct 
to my friend, his Excellency the Governor, if you take 
us.’ 


” 


Can't help that, Mr. Customs, can’t help that. 
ene when you get there the governor’ll want to 
know why you came aboard this ship at all, and let 
your men run about all over the deck catching the in- 
fection. I ought not to let you land here, Mr. Cus- 
toms.” 

a 


CONSIDERATE, 


Always read a letter to the end, and hear a story 
to the end, before you are too much elated or de- 
pressed. 


A popular physician was much pleased with a 
certain aerated water, and by his assiduous recom- 
mendation procured for it a celebrity it justly de- 
served. The doctor acted solely in the interests of 
humanity generally, and expected no return. 

To his surprise, there came one morning an effu- 
sive letter from the company, stating that his recom- 
mendations had done them so much good that they 
“ventured to send him a hundred”—— 

Here the page came to an end. 

“This will never do,” said the doctor. “It is very 
kind, but I could not think of accepting anything.” 
Here he turned the page, and found the sentence 
ran,— 

“Of our circulars for distribution.”—Medical and 
Surgical Reporter. 


—— 
VANITY. 


Some one has said that every Englishman is an isl- 
and and every American a Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The Frenchman is vain because he belongs to 
so great a country, and the Englishman boasts be- 
cause so great a country belongs to him. 

A Scottish driver of pigs was led on by an English 
man to talk of himself, and finally avowed that he 
considered himself in some respects a greater man 
than the Duke of Wellington. 

“And why?” asked the Englishman. 


‘Aweel, Wellington was a great man and verra 
a over,” said the man, “but I doot—I doot if he could 


ha’ driven seven hundred 


igs from Edinburgh to 
Lonnon an’ not lose one, as 


ha’? done! 
———— 


“Mr. SNAGGS, the next time you go to Pittsburgh 
you must get me a temporary ban for Fido,” said 
Mrs. Snaggs, yesterday morning. 
|. “A temporary ban!” said Mr. Snaggs. 
| temporary ban?” 
| “I don't know; but I see that all the dogs in New 
| York are being put under a temporary ban, and I sup- 
| pose it’s the latest style of dog-blanket, for the win- 

ter, you know.” —2’ ittsburgh C hronicle. 


| 
| 


“What is a 








Hypophosphites. /ts Use in Lung Troubles. Dr. 
H1IRAM CADORETTO, of Jacksonville, Fla., says: “I have 
preserived your Emulsion to a number of patients with 
| lung troubles, and they have been greatly benefited by it.” 
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Life Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
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Premium Receipts in 188, . . 
Interest Receipts in 1885, .  . 


$2,845,786.72 
1,739,845.45 
4,585,632.17 


Total Receipts during the year, . ° 


Disbursements to Policy-holders, and 
for expenses, taxes, &c., . 3,791,622.4' 
Assets January 1, 1886, .  . e e Perms 
| Total Liabilities, + # & 25,368,058.21 


Surplus by Ct. and Mass. standard, . 5,194,203.62 


Surplus by the standard of N. Y., . 6,665,000.00 
Policies in force January 1, 1886, 61,437, 
insuring. i * & @ & @ 


Policies issued in 1885, 


87,791,243.44 
5,711, insuring 11,018,298.00 
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JENNIE JUNE’S NEW BOOKS ! 
Knitting and Crochet: 5s ty.tm%te 


JUNE. Inarranging 
work the editor has taken special pains to 
systematize and classify the different departments. There 
are a large variety of patterns, fully illustrated and de- 
scribed, which have been tested by an expert before in- 
sertion in this collection. This book is printed on fine 
paper, bound in a handsome cover, has 144 pages size of 
The Century Magazine, and is finel aptrated. 
Stitches in Knitting, Macramé and Croc: hed Work ribed 
and made plain for beginners. Designs and Din t 
are given to Knit and Crochet Afghans, Undervests, Shirts, 
Petticoats, Jackets, Shawls, Insertion, Trimming, n 
Comforters, Lace, Braces, Socks, Boots, Slippers, Gaiters, 
Knee Caps, Stockings, Mittens, ‘Clouds, Purses, ‘Counter- 
panes, Rugs, Quilts, Hoods, Caps, Shawls, Dresses, Bed 
Quilts,etc. Price 50 Cents, postpaid. 5 for $2.00, 








, A MANUAL of Stitches and 
e ° ae sin Embroidery and Drawn 
Vork. Edited by JENNIE JUNE. This book is print- 


ed on fine paper, ce in a handsome cover, has 128 
pages size of The Century Magazine, and is finely illus- 

rated. The Stitches in Needle-work are illustrated, de- 
pon and made plain for beginners, Designs in Needle- 
work are given for the Chamber-Robe, Dining-Room, 
Parlor and Library, and for Linen and Cotton Fabrics, 
It gives Embroidery Designs for Mantel Scarfs, Bed 
Spreads, Child's (Quilt, Pillow Cover, Bureau Scarfs, 
Table Covers, Chair Backs, Morning Sacques, Walking, 
Afternoon and Evening Dresses, Mufflers, ichus, Sashes, 
Slippers, Aprons, Work Bags, Sachets, Dinner Cloths, 
Napkins, Doilies, Table Mats, Tray Covers, Tea Cloths, 
Curtains, Panels, Banner Screens, Sofa Rugs, Book 
Covers, etc.,etc. Price 50 Cts., postpaid. 5 for $2.00. 


KENSINGTON #tiwnte? 


PAINTING ! 
A NEW BOOK. Finely Illustrated. Contains i 
directions for this beautiful and popular work. KEN: 
SINGTON PAINTING is done with Pens instead of 
brushes. This book tells what Pens and Paints to use; 
gives a Description of the Terms and Materials used: 
tells how to Mix Paints in the Preparation of Tints and 
Shades; also has an //lustrated description of color to 
use in painting Roses, Pond Lilies, Golden Rod, Pansies, 
Cat-Tails, Clematis, * Azaleas Fuchsia, Sumac, Theat, 
Japan Lily, Fors et-me-nots, Thistles, Leaves, Birds, Owls, 
Storks, etc. The Instructions for LUSTRA PAINTING 
were written by the well-known artist LIDA CLARKSON, 
and it is needless for us to add that the directions given 
are full and complete, and so plain that it will be readily 
understood how to do this ascinating work. The In- 
structions for HAND PAINTING give Directions for 
Painting on Silk, Satin, Plush, Velvet, Felt, Bolting, etc. 
This book is FULLY’ ILLUSTRATED with artistic 
designs. Price only 25 Cents. 5 for $1.00. 


COLORS OF FLOWERS 


This book gives the correct colors and shades to be used 
in embroidering Roses, Daisies, Lilacs, Cow, Poppies, 
Forget-me-nots, Bachelor’s Buttons, Sorrel, Violets, Sun 
F lowers, Pansies, Lilies-of-the-\ ‘alley, Sumac, Golden 
Rod, Woodbine, Trailing Arbutus, Thistles, Ap, ple Blos- 
soms, Barberries, Innocence, Peac n Blossoms, Lilies, Pine 
Cones, Cat- Tails, Wheat, Oats, Grasses, Mountain Ash, 
Smilax Leaves, Strawberries, Buttercups, Coleus Leaves, 

Azalea, Morning Glory, Geranium, Love-in-the- Mist, 
Calla Lilies, Corcomb, Crocus, Cactus, Cherries, Bitter 
Sweet, Ferns, etc. 

Ladies doing Kensington Embroidery will find this 
book a great help. Price 35 Cts. 5 for $1.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER! We will send you these 4 

BOOKS for $1.00. Jilustrated 
Circulars Free, 


J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with | 


Boots & Shoes by Mail 


E. BRADSHAW, 
277 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














The system of mailing 
light packages to distant 
places at a maximum ot 
safety and a minimum of 
cost has enabled the in- 
habitants of the most dis- 
tant frontiers to avail 
themselves of the advan- 
tages of the Boston market 
for the purchase of Boots 
and Shoes, and I have 
availed myself of this sys- 
tem of sending goods by 
mail to introduce my Boots 
ont hoes into well-nigh every State and Territory in 
1 nion 
In this connection I will say that, as a result of this 


traftice, Lean show hundreds of letters most flatteringly 
complime ntary to my goods and method of doin _busi- 
ness. The reason of these pom a eo is plain. very 


customer sending an order by mail eonfidin 
suts himself, as it were, in my hands. fit 
rankly trusts in me, sending his order and 
money to a perfect stranger. Therefore I feel rather 
differently towards him than to a customer who comes 
into my store and sees the goods with his own eyes, 
Hence, it becomes a matter of honor to me to use him 
right, and for this reason all orders by mail are under 
my own personal supervision, and every shoe shipped by 
mail passes through my own hands. No shop-worn goods 
or unsalable goods are pal med off, but everything sent is 
the best that my shop and the Boston market can produce. 

In strict pursuance of this method I have made many 
valuable business friends all over the country,whose faces 

have never s , and by this method I hope to make 
a tage of you also. 

For general advertisement see Dec. 
10th. or “t te COMPANION or CENTURY 
for Oct. and Nov. and Feb., and_send_for 
illustrated Circular, containing Price-List 
and Rules for Self-Measurement. 


E. BRADSHAW, 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
P.S.—A pair of my English Grain Creedmoors costs 


$5.00; average weighi, three pounds. Sent by registered 
mail upon receipt ‘Of $5.50, Mention the Companion. 


SAMPLE FREE 














HOUSEKEEPERS 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS. MENTION THIS 
PAPER AND YOU WILL RECEIVE BY RETURN 
MAIL, POSTPAID, A TRIAL SAMPLE OF 


ELECTRO-SILICON. 
THE BEST SILVER POLISH KNOWN. 


FOR BEAUTY AND DURABILITY OF —- 
AND LABOR SAVING 1S UNEQUALLED 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 
19 YEARS IN HOUSEHOLD USE. 
Send for Sample and convince yourself ! 


A FULL-SIZED BOX SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT 
OF 15 CTS. IN STAMPS, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO. 
72 John St., New York. 


with our artistic perforated designs, 

DO YOUR OWN STAMPING for PAINT- 

ING and NEEDLEWORK. They are 

easily tran: —< to any surface, and 
can be used fifty times over. IR OUTFIT of 30 useful 
patterns, including pe wenn 2 Strjps for Flannel, etc.; 
small designs for Patchwork Decoration; 6 Fruit De signs 
for Doylies, and several larger designs for Embroide ry 
or Painting, with your own Initials in two-inch letter; 
box each of Dark and Light Powder, 2 Pads, and Direc- 
tions for Indelible Stamping—for 8 cts. Our MANUAL 
of NEEDLEWORK, teaching all kinds of Embroidery, 
Knitting, etc., 35 cts. Book of Designs, 15 cts. All of the 
above, postpaid, for $1.15. SPECIAL OUTFIT of 15 larger 
Patterns, articularly adapted to KENSINGTON, LUSTRE 
and OIL PAINTING, with 2 colors of Powder and 2 Pads, 
for $1. Book on KENSINGTON and Lustré Painting, i. 
All the above advertisement $2.10, postpaid. Addres 














PATTEN PUB. CO., 38 West lith Street, New York. 
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COME HITHER, EVAN CAMERON. 


Come hither, Evan Cameron, 
Come stand beside ny knee— 

I hear the river roaring down 
ee yp the wintry sea, 
*s shouting on the mountain-side, 
war within the blast— 
Old faces look upon me, 
Old forms go trooping past; 

IT hear the nee h wailing 
Amidst the din of fight, 

And my dim spirit wakes “paleo 
Upon the verge of night 


*Tywas I that led the Highland host 
Through wild Lochaber’s snows, 

What time the plaided clans came down 
To battle with Montrose. 

I've told thee how the Southrons fell 
Beneath the broad Claymore, 

And how we smote the ¢ ‘ampbe ll clan, 
By Inverlochy’s shore. 

I've told thee how we swept Dundee, 
And tamed the Lindsays’ pride; 

But never have I told thee yet 
How the great Marquis died. 





They brought him to the Watergate, 
lard bound with hempen span, 
As though they held a lion there, 
And not a fenceless man. 
Then him they jeered and placed him next 
Within the solemn hall, 
Where once the Scottish kings were throned 
Amidst their nobles all, 
With savage glee came Warristoun, 
To read the murderous doom; 
And then uprose the great Montrose 
In the middle of the room. 











“There is a chamber far away 
yhere sleep the good and brave,* 
But a better place ye have named for me 
Than by my father’s gra 
For truth and right ‘gainst tr treason’s might, 
This hand hath always striven, 
And ye raise it up for a witness still 
In the eye of carth and heaven. 
Then nail my head on — tower— 
Give every town a lin 
And God who made stall  emeed them: 
I go from you to Him 


The mor ning dawned full darkly, 
The rain came flashing down, 
jagged streak of the levin-bolt 
Lit up the gloomy town: 
The thunder ¢ rashed — the heaven, 
The fatal hour was cc 
ye broke in with muitied beat 
The ‘larum of the drum. 
There was madness on the earth below 
And anger in the sky, 
And young and old, and rich and poor, 
Came forth to see him die, 

















“He is coming! he is coming!” 
Jikea bride groom from his room, 
Came the hero from his prison 
To the scaffold and the doom. 
There was glory on his forehead, 
There was lustre in his eye, 
And he never walked to battle 
More proudly than to die; 
There was color in his visage, 
Though the cheeks of all were wan, 
And they marvelled as they saw him pass, 
That great and goodly man! 





He mounted up the seaffold, 
And he turned him to the crowd; 
But they dared not trust the on 
So he might not speak aloud, 
But he looked upon the heavens, 
And they were clear and blue, 
And in the liquid ether 
She eye of God shone through. 
Yet a black and murky battlement 
“ay resting on the hi 
As though the thunder slept within— 
Il else was calm and sti 






A beam of light fell o’er him, 
Like a glory round the shriven, 
And he climbed the lofty ladder, 
As it were the path to heaven. 
Then came a flash from out the cloud, 
And a stunning thunder-roll; 
And no man dared to look aloft, 
For fear was on every soul. 
There was another heavy sound, 
A hush and then a groan; 
And darkness swept across the sky— 
The work of death was done! 
—Aytoun. 


——_—_~+or—_—_—___——_ 


For the Companion, 
NICARAGUAN FORESTS. 
The Paradise of Humming-birds and Ants. 


Sunshine here, sunshine there, sunshine every- 


where, gleaming through the thick canopy of foli- | 


age overhead, sparkling in the babbling brook, 
tipping the edges of the moss-covered stones, and 
flashing on the emerald, purple and golden heads 
and breasts of the fairy humming-birds. 

All this sunshine is within twenty degrees of the 
equator, and yet freshness and verdure are all 
around, while there is none of that oppressive 
heat found in most tropical countries. 

Why is this ? 

Because the great forest of Nicaragua  extend- 
ing between the lake and the Atlantic Ocean, 
stands in almost the narrowest part of Central 
America with the exception of the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. ‘To the east the broad Atlantic, and to the 
west, on the further side of the lake, the Pacific 
Ocean, are a constant source of moisture; and the 
rains, brought chiefly by the northeast winds, keep 
the forest ever fresh and green, so that the hand of 


death is barely visible, the fading leaves being | 


quickly covered by the new growth. 


Here is no autumn nor winter, but perennial | 


summer and a ceaseless round of active life make 
all appear bright and gay. 
up the giant forest trees, clothe them with beauti- 
ful flowers; climbing ferns and epiphytes cling to 
the trunks and branches, from which orchids, 


arums and passion-flowers hang in rich profusion, | 
while under the green canopy of the towering | 


monarchs of the forest, the lowlier yet still lofty 


palms and tree-ferns spread their graceful crowns | 
over the delicately colored begonias, gorgeous | 
melastomas, and numberless flowers which carpet 


the ground. 


This is a region where, though large annuals | 


The lianas, twining | 


have their stiiin. Here is honey in plenty for| 
the bee, rich moist food for the caterpillar and the 
grub, and sweet juices for the scale-insects (Coc- 
cidw) and their fellows, who suck them up to 
give part of them again to their friends and pro- 
tectors the ants. Here, too, where insects are so 
plentiful, the tiny jewelled humming-birds swarm 
in countless varieties, so that they almost outnum- 
ber all the other birds of the forest. 

Tiny as they are, they know no fear, for they 
can dart away with incredible swiftness when dan- | 
ger comes too near, and they hover round the 
small clear pools of water in the morning sun, 
now poised on their rapidly vibrating wings, their 
jewelled throats and breasts gleaming like rubies, 
emeralds, amethysts and topazes, now darting like | 
a lightning flash into the water, and rising instant- | 
ly again to throw off a shower of spray. Their | 
morning bath over, breakfast is their next care. 
Some dart hither and thither like swallows, flying 
into the centre of a column of midges, and secur- | 
ing here one and there one before they have time 
to disperse; others creep under the leaves of the 
trees and shrubs to feed on the soft-bodied spiders | 
and caterpillars; while the greater number, with 
long narrow bills, hover over the gorgeous flowers | 
to pick the insects from their tubes. | 

For here is a “‘mutual benefit society” by which 
each gets some advantage. The flowers prepare | 
their honey-glands, and attract the small insects | 
which eat their fill before they are doomed to die. | 
Then comes the humming-bird, and presses his | 








They are the S 
doma). 

If you could walk back beside the columns 
along the way the ants have come, you would ar- 
rive at some young tree or shrub with tattered 
leaves, all of which seem to be falling to pieces. 
On the edge of each leaf is a worker-ant occupied 
in cutting a circular piece from it with her scissor- 


aiibas, or leaf-cutting ants ((Eco- 


| like jaws, and when it is free she will either drop 


it to the ground for others to carry away, or hold- 
ing it with one foot, and carefully arranging it on 
her back, she will join the marching column | 
towards the nest. So troops upon troops of leaf- 
carriers move on, and depositing their burdens, 
hasten back for more, so that in a few hours a 
good-sized tree will be entirely stripped of its 
leaves. 

What then becomes of all these leaf-fragments ? 

Mr. Bates, who watched the Saiiba ants in Brazil, 
found that they used some of them to thatch the 
domes of their ant-hills to keep out the rain. But 
Mr. Belt found them in the forest of Nicaragua 
serving a much more curious purpose. 


Within the nests there live some muc. smaller 
worker-ants which nurse and tend the young larve 
or baby ants while the others work outside. These 
nurses must cut up the pieces of leaf into very tiny 
fragments, for so Mr. Belt found them inside the 
nest overgrown with flocculent masses of fungus; 
and among this pulpy mass the young larvee were 
lying and feeding. Every chamber had some of 
this fungus in it growing upon the leaf-fragments, 




















IN THE GREAT FORESTS OF NICARAGUA. 


beak into the blossom; his horny tongue cleft in 
two acts as a pair of fine forceps to pick out the 
minute insects, and while he is doing this he 
presses his throat against the stamens of the flow- 
er, and carries off pollen-dust to fertilize the next 
blossom which he visits. 

And this explains why the curious and delicate 
Maxgravia nepenthoides has blossoms which hang 
in a circle like tiny lamp-globes in a candela- 
brum, while in their centre and just below them 
are a number of pitchers holding a sweet liquid. 
To this liquid come the insects, and soon after- 
wards the birds in search of them, and as the 
humming-bird dips in his bill, he cannot fail to 
strike his head against the pendent stamens 
above. 

Not far off is a tree called the ‘Palosabre” 
(Erythrina), bearing red flowers, which has an- 





one long fleshy petal with a small opening at the 
tip, and well-protected near the stalk by a thick 
fleshy calyx. At this further end it secretes 
honey in its cup, and the tiny insects creep in at | 
the hole in the tip, and go right to the further e 
to sip. Only two very long-billed humming-birds, 





Heliomaster pallidiceps and Phethornis longiros- | 
tris, can reach them in this spot, and they, probing | 
the blossom with their bill, have their feed, and at | 


the same timg press against the stamens near the 
| tip, and so carry the pollen to other blossoms. 





ful flowers do each other good service, and myr- 
| iads of the tiny birds build their nests under low 
shrubs, or on the under side of the large leaves of 
palm-trees, and fill the forest with their notes 
when they themselves are almost invisible at the 
heights om which they sing. 

But other creatures are at work in the same 
region which are not so useful as the humming- 
birds to the plants they visit. What are those 
|columns of moving creatures each carrying a 
piece of leaf as big as a sixpence, so that each 


are seen at rare intervals and at nightfall, the | colamn looks like Birnam wood that ‘ comes 


smaller forms of life and multitudes of tiny insects 


towards Dunsinane” ? 





other equally curious contrivance. Its blossom is | 


and if a nest was disturbed, the ants were most 
careful to carry in this food again directly. 

The fungus, then, is the ant-bread, and as fungi 
ran only grow in decayed Jiving matter, the ants 
sarry in the leaves as soil for their food-crop. 

Thus a nest of chambers and galleries, often 
spreading to a circumference of forty yards, and 
thickly populated, is filled with leaf-fragments 
torn from the forest outside, and while the young 
are brought up by the nurses, a third and still 
larger class of workers, the directors and protect- 

ors of the nest, remain within to attack any flies, 
centipedes, or even small armadilloes which may 
threaten the community, and the jaws of these 
workers are so sharp that they can draw blood 
from a man’s leg. 

Sometimes the small nurses are allowed out for 
an airing, but they do not fetch leaves, but run 
unladen by the side of the leaf-cutters, often jump- 
ing up upon the leaves they carry so as to geta 
ride home. 





Thus the fairy humming-birds and the beauti- | 


But how is it that the columns as they march in 
search “ meee always gine by the bull’s-horn 
d with strong curved 
| spines set in pairs like the horns of a bull? 







































































has secured the friendship of another species of 
ant (Pseudomyrma bicolor), which defends its 
host against all aggressors by its sharp sting. 

The horns of this tree are hollow with a small 
hole at the tip, and are filled at first with a sweet 
pulpy substance. 
hole, and feed on the sweet pulp, and then use the 
hardened shell of the horn to live in, and to bring 
up their young ones. The ant can go in at the tip 
of one horn, and, eating its way through the par- 
tition between the two, come out at the end of the 
other, and so has a spacious house to live in. 
Moreover, the tree provides the ants with food, not 


only in the shape of honey in a small gland at the | 


base of the leaves, but also with a little yellow 
fruit growing at the tips of the leaflets, which 
fruit the ant biies off, and carrics to its nest. Thus 


They know better than to attack that tree, for it | 


The tiny ants creep in at the | 
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| nec tar, sanistaiie fruits, and a safe domicile, to take 


| up its abode on the trunk and branches, and when 


the tree is shaken, hundreds come swarming out 
over its leaves to defend their homes and food- 
stores. 

These stinging ants do not even give way before 


| those terrible enemies of all insects, the “foraging 


ants” or Evitons, which are so numerous in Central 
America. In the midst of the forest at almost all 





| Seasons may be seen advancing along some thick- 


et a dense mass of ants before which caterpillars, 
cockroaches, crickets, spiders, locusts, wood-lice, 


| centipedes, scorpions, aud even many other ants, 
| fly in terror. For the ecitons are the hunters of 


the forest. You may know that they are coming 
by the twittering of the ant-thrushes—birds which 
hover round their path, to feed, not on the ants, 
but on the terrified insects which jump or fly hither 
and thither to escape them. 

On comes the army steadily and compactly, the 
smaller ants, the soldiers with enormous heads, 
close together, and the large light-colored officers, 
about one to every twenty of the smaller ones, run- 
ning to and fro as if to maintain order. 

The object of this army is plunder, and they 
spare nothing. In vain the grasshoppers leap up 
to escape; they only fall into another portion of 
the mass, where they are torn limb from limb, and 
their bodies passed to those behind to carry to the 
next halting place. Large spiders and locusts are 
as defenceless before this great army as the soft- 
bodied caterpillars and grubs, and even the wasps 
cannot defend their nests when they are built on 
low shrubs, for these are torn to pieces, and the 
grubs seized in spite of the fury of the mothers. 
Allanimal matter, whether dead or alive, is cleared 
away by these relentless hunters, whose column 
of march will sometimes be more than sixty yards 
in length. 

These “foraging ants” are so intelligent that 
Mr. Belt places them at the head of all ants, as 
ants in general stand at the head of the insects. 
The stories of their engineering skill are endless. 

Nor are they wanting in kindness to each other, 
for an ant in distress is always rescued by his 
comrades, and when they migrate, the larve are 
carried carefully and tenderly by the workers. 

Indeed, though we may love better the brilliant 
humming-birds for their beauty, and the little 
bull-thorn ant for its pleasant partnership with the 
tree it protects, yet we must own that among the 
tiny creatures of a Nicaraguan forest, none could 
teach us better lessons of order, intelligence, and 
even loyalty and tenderness, than the ecitons, or 
foraging ants. ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


a ~or — 


For the Companion. 


MY SEARCH FOR PLANTATION SONGS. 


The faculty specially developed in the 
race is music. 

In preparing material for this article, I deter- 
mined not to trust to my own recollection of old 
plantation melodies, but went to the very fountain- 
head, old plantation darkeys who, like the Bour- 
bons, have learned nothing, and forgotten nothing, 
Perhaps you think it was an easy task. <A piece 
of paper, a pencil, and a willing colored brother 
or sister, sitting opposite, only too glad to pour 
forth a stream of melody. Well, you shall have 
the benefit of my experience. 

Old Aunt Almiry Jane was called a “knowl- 
edgeable ooman,” that is, she had an unlimited 

, repertoire of hymns and melodies. She is an old 
friend of mine, and I stopped at her house, the 
other day, to enlist her services. 

“You wants ole plantation hymns, does you, 
honey? Why, bless your soul, I dunno no oders, 
and wot’s more, I don’t want um. 
plenty good fur me. But, honey, [ can’t sing a 

| mite terday, fur I’m power‘ul hoarse.” 

“But you needn’t sing, auntie. Just repeat me 
the words.” 

“Why, chile,” laughing heariily, “I couldn’t 
’member a single word ef I didn’t sing it. But 
here’s my little granddarter Ellen. 
fust-rate. Now, Ellen, wot kin you sing fur 
Mrs. —— ?” 

“T knows ‘De Willerness,’” spoke up Ellen ina 
conceited manner. 

‘Very well; let’s have ‘The Wilderness,’” I 
said. 


African 


De ole ones is 





‘in sing 


“*T found tree geese in de willerness,’ 

“Wot’s dat you’re singin’, you sassy, no-’count 
ting?” cried her grandmother, angrily. ‘Who 
teached you to say ‘tree geese’? Whiar’s any 
geese in dat hymn? Why don’t you sing it right ?” 
and then, like a hoarse raven, the old woman lifted 
up her voice, and sang,— 





| “*T found free grease in de willerness,’ 

“Just stop a minute, auntic,” I cried desperate- 
lhy, for between the absurdities of “three geese,” 
| and “free grease,” I could sce little difference. ‘I 
| couldn’t have understood you. Did you say ‘free 
grease’ ?” 

“Yes, honey, dem’s de dentical words.” 

“But what does it mean ?” I asked, bewildered. 
I didn’t relish the idea of having my collection 
more utterly absurd than anybody else’s collec- 
tion. 

“Well, honey, I aint nebber studied de meanin’. 
Oh! ef dar aint Brudder Gardner passin’. He 
kin sing beautiful, and he knows more hymns 
|dan I does. Here, Ellen, lope arter him, and tell 
him to come right off.” 

“Brudder Gardner” was « venerable old man, 


| the tree has tempicd its tiny guest, with cups of | and as soon as he understood what I wanted, ex- 








pressed himself willing to oblige. Oh he 


knew ‘*De Wilderness.” 


yes, 


“T found free grace in de wilderness, 
In de wilderness, in de wilderness; 
I found free grace in de wilderness, 
Shout! shout! (’'m gwine home, 


(Chorus) “So git you ready, sister, git you ready, | 
P 


ut your golden slippers on your feet, 
For I'm a-gwine home to-morrer, 
I'm a-gwine home, 
“Wot did I sce in de wilderness, 
In de wilderness, in de wilderness? 
I found a lamb in de wilderness, 
Shout! shout! Pm gwine home, 


(Chorus) “So git you ready, brudder,” ete, 


‘The old man’s voice was magnificent, —deep, so- 
norous and untouched by time. If Aunt Almiry 
Jane noticed any difference in his version, she did 
not say a word. But she rocked her body, waved 
her hands, and joined hoarsely in the chorus. I 
found, however, that I could get the words of 
none of their songs unless they sang them. To 
repeat a line without the tune was impossible. 
Old Gardner said, apologetically,— 

“You see, ma’am, we can’t read in books, and we 
l'arns de words and tune togedder, so somehow 
vit at’em apart. I’m gwine to sing ‘De 
Social Band.’ ” 

“PH jine de 

Pil jine de 

Pil jine de 

Dat’s gone 
(Chorus) 


we can't 


social band, 
social band, 
happy company, 
along before, 


“Don't git weary, mudder, 
Don't git weary, 
Fur Jesus tr ue ‘has promised me 
To come bime 


“PU jine de band nie am 
Mil jine de band bimeby, 
My way is dark and ¢ loudy, Lord, 
But you will come bimeby. 








(Chorus) “Don’t git weary, brudder.” 
Unless you heard this hymn sung as I heard it, 
could not realize the heart- yearning, the 
jrtthos, that could be thrown into these rude words. 
It must certainly have been composed at a time 
when the slave’s heart went out in intense longing 
for the “bimeby” of a heavenly and eternal free- 
L asked Gardner if they sang those hymns 
often now. 

“We sings ‘em 


vou 


dlom. 


*‘mong ourselves, ma’am, we ole 


folks, but dey don’t sing ’em at meetin’ no more. 
We'se got pow’ful fine preachers, but dey sings 
mostly outer prar-books, new hymns, and de 
young folks dey follers "em. Dey says as how our 
ole hymns aint got no sense in ’em, but, bless you, 
dey’s got a heap ob sense tous. Dey kin lift us 
up high as de golden chariot, and dat’s nuff fur 
me, L reckon. Did you eber hear de ‘Gospel 


Boat’? We use to lib ona big plantation on de 
Mississippi, and seein’ boats up and down put de 
words in our heads.” 


“Dd neat ae 
L lwears it je t hand, 

I hear de steam a-puttin’ 
And a-roarin’ troo de land, 


(Chorus) “Git aboard, chilluns, 


Git abon urd, chilluns, 


) 








Dar’s room fur a-many more, 
“I Cinks she'll make a little nalt, 
\nd wood up on de shore, 
\od cil vou alla chance to go, 
You, and a tousand more, 
(Chorus) “Git aboard,” ete. 
“~[ Knows a heap more hymns,” the old man 
said, “but vou see, iistiss, se ina powerful hurry 


dis mornin’. if 
right, 
‘mone us old 


you'll come round here Saturday 
we'll all meet. We'se got some fine singers 
plantation niggers, and we likes to 
You see, de new preacher 
shoutin’, and some ob dem hymns 
*fore you know wot 


haba real ‘ligious time. 
he don’t like 
bring de shout to your mouf, 
*bout.” 

Of course, I was only too glad to promise, and 
Saturday night found me in a corner at Almiry 
The meeting had begun some time before 
I reached there, and they were singing at the top 
of their voices. 


you're 


June's. 


“O brudder, ef you falls terday, 

don't weary long, 

But rise and come ‘fore jedgment day, 
Dot weary long. 

From cherry- tree, to Galilee, 
Honor de Lore 

And shout, and e “ Ds and do your best, 
dest for de Le 


(Chorus) 


“Dm a-climbin’ Jacob's ladde vy 
Jon’t you grieve arter me; 

When Tam dead and buried, | 

Don't you grieve arter me, 

Gardner was the master of ceremonies, and he 
rose in his plaice. ‘My sisters and brudders,” he 
hat lady is comed here to take down 
some ob our old plantation hymns, w’en we wos 
Wot does you tink is de 
One of the old sisters spoke up,— 

“I tinks Mary and Marthy is a right peart 
hvinn. Let's sing dat furst.” 


said, ar 
in de house ob bondage. 


59 
best ones ° 


“Sister Mary, whar wos you 
When our good Lord wos here? 
I was in de garding a-prayin’ to de Lord, 
And a-drappin’ many a tear, 


“Ilo! hot prayin’ is de best, 


OUTH’S C 
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COMPANION. 





“] clean disremember it,” Gardner said, with an 
appealing look around the circle. They seemed 
to understand it, for they all said they didn’t re- 
member more than a verse or two. 

“You see, Sister Marier,” Gardner said, “‘it’s a 
mi’ty long time sence I heerd it.” 

Sister Marier gave a shrill pitch, and said, ‘‘she 
reckoned she could tackle it alone.” She did tackle 
it, until I thought my head would split with her 
sharp high notes, and the others groaned audibly. 

“Sister Marier” started the hymn, but broke 
down at the first line. Nowise discouraged, she 
cleared her throat, and in a higher and shriller key 
began. My teeth were on edge, and it seemed to 
me Almira’s plates and dishes rattled on their 
shelves, but the undaunted old woman sang on,— 

“De very furst blessin’ dat Mary had, 
She had de blessin’ ob one,” cic. 

It was a negro version of an old Catholic hymn, 
which may be found in ancient collections of 
Christmas carols. I will give a specimen stanza 
or two, but hesitate to give the whole lest a part 
of it should seem irreverent. 

“De very next blessin’ dat Mary had, 
She had the blessin’ ob tree; 
To tink dat her son Jesus 
Could make de blin’ ter see, 
“De very next blessin’ dat = had, 
She had de blessin’ ob four 


To tink dat her son Jesus 
Could bring de rich to poor.” 


During the last verse, I whispered to Almira, 
who was near me,— 

“How long is she going to sing? 
it much longer.” 


I can’t stand 








took leave at once, Gardner promising to come to 
my house the next day with two or three of his 
friends, who had fine voices, and sing ‘‘the cotton- 
picking song.” 

**You must have heerd it often, mistiss,” Gard- 
ner said, when, true to his appointment, he came 
with his friends. ‘You always libed on a planta- 
tion fore de war, and you must hab knowed all 
dem ole songs.” 

“T know a good many of them, Gardner, but on 
the Ashton Place, our people used to change their 
cotton-picking songs, whenever they changed the 
captain, or foreman of the gang. You know they 
make up verses as they sing them.” 

“Yes’m, but I wos captain ob de pickers on 
de ole Linwood plantation, and most ginerally, 
we used to hab one ’ticklar one. I s’pose it 
wos a favorite wid um. Now! boys, is you 
ready ?” 

“Oh, de cotton-fields am white. and de pickers is but few 
Save me, Lord, from sinkin’ down! 
If your fingers isn’t nimble sure, you nebber will git 
Save me, Lord, from sinkin’ down! 
If your bags is very light, den de A — "s lash; 
Save me, Lord, from sinkin’ n! 
If you’ re laffin’ in de mornin’, den ‘at night your teef 


will, gnash ; 
Save me, Lord, from sinkin’ down! 


“Pick vom eotion bolls so clar dat dar’s not’ing lef to 


Sav Ay me i‘ * Lord, from sinkin’ down! 
You sister, Ann Jerusha Brown, you better now make 
haste; 
Save me, Lord, from sinkin’ down! 
De sun is ‘gittin’ low, and my fingers gittin’ numb; 
Save me, Lord, from sinkin’ down 


Oh! I wish ter-night de Lord would say, ‘Comeup, pore 
sinner, come 
Save me, Lord, from sinkin’ down! 
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The old woman laughed until her fat sides 
shook. 

“Why, honey, she kin run up to twenty bless- 
in’s. She can’t sing a mite, but she’s a good pious | 
ooman, and sometimes we lets her hab her way, | 








but I’ll stop it now. Sister Marier,” she called out, 
when the singer had paused to recover voice for | 
her fifth verse, ‘“‘we aint got time fur de rest ob | 
de blessin’s ter-night.” 

“No, we hasn’t,” Gardner said, quickly. ‘‘Sis- 
ters and brudders, let’s sing, ‘Ill nebber turn back | 


.” 


no more. 


“De world is burnin’ wid fire and flame, 
De angels mourns, and de Christians groan, 
De angels mourn all round de trone, 
Hallelujah! ho! no more! 


(Chorus) “No more, no more, no more, tank God, 

Pl nebber turn b: no more! 

I'll gib you my rt, Pll gib you my hand, 
I'll nebber turn back no more! 





“T'll shout fur help till de Lord He beara, 
Itt shout and ery, Lord, you has 
De fire shan‘t burn de mourner’s head, 
Hallelujah! ho, no more! 


(Chorus) “No more,” 


“Oh! de golden gates fly open wide, 
Make room! make room fur de lamb and bride 
© brudder, sister, you’se by my side, 
Halle lujah! ho! no more! 





ete. 





I looks to de Kast, and [ looks to de West, 
Fur my good L ord is dar. 


“Sister Marthy, whar wos you 
When our good Lord wos here? 

I wos in de kitchin a-cookin’ fur my Lord, 
And a-takin’ work and care, 


“hor 
(Che 


us) “Hot ho! prayin’ ts de best. 
“Sister Mary she sot her down, 
When my good Lord wos here, 
But sister Marthy she ups and frets, 
And nebber stops to hear, 


(Chorus) “Mo! hot” ete. 

“Decidedly,” 
the 
queerly 
quisitely. 
voice like 
to hustle 
heard. 

“feok a here, Brudder Gardner, dent none on 
yeu know ‘Mary’s Dlessin’s’? I zvecken dat would 
please de lady.” 


I thought to myself, 
right version of the Bible story, 


“they’ve got 
if it is told 
They sang well, too, some of them ex- 

But there was one old woman with a 
a sereech-owl whom they seemed to try 
aside. But she was determined to be 


(Chorus) “No more,” ete. 


What words could give an idea of the élan 
with which this was sung? Hands were clasped, 
eyes streaming tears, and the sonorous voices 
seemed to burst through the roof of the little 
cabin, and soar into space. At the chorus the cir- 
cle clasped each other’s hands, and the ‘“Hallelu- 
jah!” was a shout of ecstasy. I understood now 


hymns brought “de shout to de mouf.” 
Reading the rude words, people may wonder 
at the impression made upon me, but all musi- 


quite independent of words to convey ideas or 
sensations. If they could have heard the hymn 
as I did, sung by fine voices thrilling with pathos, 
soaring with triumph, the simple werds seemed 
grander than the most finished poem, 

Idid not want the impression weakened, se I 





what Gardner meant when he said some of their | 


cians, or lovers of music, understand that it is | 


ET. 


“Ef I had died when I wos young, I wouldn’ t cry ter-day, 

Save me, Lord, from sinkin’ down 

My soul would be like cotton white, my ‘cee all washed 
Save me, Lord, from sinkin’ dowr 

Now it’ — in sin’s dirt, till de white is turned to 
Save me, Lord, from sinkin’ down! 

But i work de Hebenly gin, till I gits its whiteness 
Save me, Lord, from sinkin’ down!” 

After Gardner and his friends had left, the mem- 
ories evoked by the cotton-pickers’ song took me 
| back to a rainy Friday evening on the Ashton 

plantation many years ago. Friday afternoon or 
night used to be the time appointed for shucking 
| the corn in the barn, or crib, as they called it. It 
was then shelled, and put in bags to be ground 
into meal the following day. It was a merry time 
with the plantation people, and one night I deter- 
mined, unseen by them, to listen to some of their 
rollicking songs. The shuckers, sitting on the corn 
piles, threw the ears to shellers beneath, and they 
were in the very midst of one of their liveliest 
melodies when I reached my “‘coign of vantage.” 


“Dente ny Duranza, shuck, boys, 
I te ‘ou, 
T’row ‘em icon. and : ae em up, 
Lively, I tell yo 
O Duranza, wot you a fur me? 
Dat purty gal has > my heart, 
Shuck, boys, I tell you.” 


“Jest hear dat ar sassy nigger,” cried the “‘purty 
| gal,” whom he had identified by pitching an ear of 
corn at her head. “Ef he don’t stop his sass, 
rn’— 

The “sassy nigger” continued his song,— 


eee Duranza, shuck, boys, 
tell you, 
Choose your wife like ear ob corn, 
Sweet now, I tell you. 
O Duranza, dar’s a gal wid money, 
{another ear thrown) 
A yaller gal with cat-fish mouf, 
She shall be my honey.” 


‘“My blessed masters,” cried the furious ‘‘cat- 
| fish mouf,” “tis you men-folks gwine to sit down, 
}and hab a lady ’sulted by dat impident nigger? 
| I'll t’row his here ear in your ole black face.” 








| 


“Kil ki! ki!” cackled the insulter, ‘don’t split 
your pore ole mouf wider, honey.” 
“Duranza, 0 Duranza, shuck, boys, 
i tell you,” etc. - 
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The insulted fair one aimed the corn-ears so 


cleverly and surely that the singer turned a somer- 


sault backward over the high pile on which he was 
sitting, and disappeared. The other corn-shucking 
songs were tame after his. 

I never could find out whether Duranza was the 
name of a woman or a place, or where or how 
they picked it up. The colored race, at any rate, 
have a habitof transforming words, so as to make 
them totally unrecognizable. I have given in these 


selections a sufficient number of examples of plan- 
tation melodies of the ante-bellum times.” It might 
interest the reader to compare them with some 
few examples of the poetry of the colored race 


written since they have had the advantages of 


freedom and education. 


+ 
or 





For the Companion. 


PRET. 


Many years ago, I made acquaintance with a 
remarkable family of cats belonging to a lady 
friend. 

The original ancestress was brought from 
France, and belonged to the “chinchilla” breed. 
The peculiarity of this race is, that they are very 
long-tailed, very small-headed, and very soft- 
furred. The ground color of the fur is a soft 
French gray, while a jet-black stripe runs from 
the nose to the tail, the last three inches of which 
are black, and the body, legs and tail are banded 
with black. 

“‘Prettina,” colloquially contracted to ‘Pret,” 
had a large family, but only one of them, ‘Min- 
nie,” possessed the chinchilla characteristics, and 
even she was not nearly as handsome as her 
mother. She was too weak to nourish her kittens, 
and the only survivor was the one who forms the 
subject of the present paper. 

Even he had been sentenced to the same fate as 
his brothers and sisters, but as he bade fair to re- 
semble his grandmother, I took him away, and 
determined to rear him if I could. 

It was by no means an easy task, for he was 
so small that he could not lap milk, and I had to 
bring him up by hand, feeding him with a very 
small spoon. Despite these drawbacks, he grew 
with wonderful rapidity, and soon became the very 
image of his grandmother. 

At that time, I was attached to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and was obliged to live within a 
limited distance of the building. The first resi- 
dence was in a house which seemed to have been 
built by an architect whose ideas were limited to 
cellars, of which there was quite a range. 

For some years Pret lived there, and was very 
happy. Then we moved toa house in John St., 
Smithfield, where there was no cellarage, and the 
only open air to be procured, was onthe top of 
the very lofty house, or in the “area” below. 
Pret cared little about the removal, and when we 
entered the house, (the furnisher’s workmen, of 
course, having left their business half unfinished, ) 
he was not nearly as much disconcerted as we 
were. 

He walked round the room, sniffed at the dis- 
placed furniture, and at once made up his mind to 
his new home. At the end of the room there was 
a large bay-window, opening upon a leaden roof. 
Presently a large black cat jumped on the roof, 
and looked into the room. Pret instantly flew at 
it, and with the mere shock, knocked it off the 
roof into the area, some twenty-five feet below. 

When returning from the hospital, I always 

found Pret at the door, waiting forme. My wife 
told me that the cat knew my step, though the 
street was a very noisy one. He knew my hours, 
and would sit at the window, waiting. He could 
not see me, but as soon as I approached the door, 
he would utter an impatient cry, and dash down 
the stairs. 
There was one drawback to his happiness. It 
took the form of a baby. Pret had been nearly 
as fond of my wife as of me, but when he first 
saw her with a baby in her arms, he sustained a 
shock which he never forgot, and from that time, 
utterly ignored her. 

While in this house, he invented a perfectly 
unique method of mouse-killing. 

The house was a very lofty one, a well-staircase 
running from the garret to the basement. After 
catching the mouse, he would play with it fora 
while in cat-like fashion, and then kill it in his 
own peculiar way. He took the tip of the mouse’s 
tail between his front teeth, carried it to the very 
top of the house, and then dropped the animal 
down the well. When he heard the thud of the 
fall, he gave a cry, and dashed downstairs at full 
speed, making his talons clatter as loudly as he 
could. Then he would pick up the mouse as he- 
fore, carry it upstairs, drop it, and so go on until 
he was tired, when he would bite off the head of 
the mouse, and then give the animal to me. It 
was the best he had, and he gave it. 

If he could not find me, he used to put the 
mouse into my bed; and in order to ensure my 
possession of it, he used to force his way between 
the sheets into the very middle of the bed. If he 
caught the mice at night, and could not gain access 
to the bedroom, he always laid them on the mat 
outside the door. So it was necessary to examine 
the bed on entering the room, and to look very 
carefully at the mat in the morning. 

Even though knowing this habit, I have more 
than once inadvertently stepped on a mouse when 
leaving the room, and there are few objects less 





} pleasant and more startling to tread upon upex- 


| pectedly. 
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He was not a thief, and so I was greatly sur- 
prised one day at an open and barefaced robvery. 
Hearing a mysterious bumping sound on the 
stairs, I looked to see what was the matter, and 
there beheld Pret hauling a shoulder of mutton 
down the stairs. As the joint was, of course, 
spoiled, a rescue would have been needless, and 
so I determined to watch his proceedings. 

The joint was much too heavy for him to carry, 
and he was pulling it down, stair by stair. He 
was much too intent on his task to notice me, 
and by degrees he got the joint down to the base- 
ment floor. Thence he proceeded to drag it into 
the area, where I saw a number of cats awaiting 
Pret and his plunder. 

Pret was, in fact, exercising hospitality, and had 
no idea that he was doing wrong. 

While in that house, I kept in my study a small 
portable aviary, containing about thirty canaries. 
Naturally, Pret thought that canaries were only 
a kind of sparrow, and were meant to be caught 
and eaten. It was necessary to instil into him 
the idea that the canaries were not to be touched, 
and I hit upon the following plan. 


I procured a small glass tube, and made a num- | 


ber of Ettle pellets of gutta-percha, about the size 
of ordinary shot, keeping them in readiness on 
my table.. Presently, the cat went up to the cage, 
and crouched, ready for a spring. Just as he 
made the little quiver which always precedes a 
cat’s leap upon prey, I hit him on the head with 
one of the pellets. The sudden smart made him 
jump aside with a sort of yelp, but he presently 
came back again. Another crouch, and another 
rap on the head. He was dreadfully puzzled, but 
soon came to the conclusion that the birds were 
the authors of the injury, and, accordingly, that 
he would let them alone. Once or twice he began 
to creep towards the aviary, but knowing what 
would be sure to happen, he recoiled, and lay 
down again at my feet. 

After that time, whenever he entered the study, 
and had to pass by the cage, he invariably turned 
his face from the birds. I had him for many years, 
and lost him in a curious way. 

I moved into a house in Kent, where there was 
the advantage of a garden. The house was over- 
run with rats. Pret at once considered that it was 
his duty to clear off the rats, and set aboutit in 
amost systematic manner. 

At first, he would bring me four or five rats in 
a day, and before very long, had made the rats 
understand that entrance to the house was cer- 
tain death. Then he found out their stronghold 
under some disused stone stairs at the end of the 
garden, and would bring me rats out of their own 
fortress. At last, however, they made a combined 
attack upon him, and bit him so terribly that in 
three days he died, having done his duty to the 
last. Rev. J. G. Woop. 


4a>> 
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FRIGHTENED. 


The island of Formosa, off the coast of China, is 
divided, east and west, by a ridge of mountains, like 
a backbone. The western portion is inhabited by 
quiet, industrious agriculturists, while the other side 
of the mountains is peopled by a race of savages, 
who have the reputation of being cannibals. A short 
time ago a United States expeditionary steamer vis- 
ited the island, and a party of officers went ashore on 
the west coast. The beach was crowded with people, 
—men, women and children,—the males of almost 
every age being armed, as they exist in a state of 
perpetual warfare with their savage neighbors of the 
east coast. One of the party, in describing the visit, 
says: 


Whenever we evinced a disposition to ascend the 
bushy sides of the neighboring hills, they became 
greatly alarmed, caught hold of our clothes, threw 
themselves in our paths, and made signs to us that 
our throats would be certainly cut and we roasted by 
bad men who were very strong and fierce, and who 
wore large rings in their ears. 

We did not know what to make of this at first, but 
Hartman, one of our party, who had wandered off by 
himself in search of snipe, rejoined us shortly before 
dark, and opened our eyes. 

Having unconsciously wandered over the low land 
and ascended a neighboring elevation, he had seated 
himself upon a fragment of rock, and was admiring 
the view which opened before him, when his ear sud- 
denly caught a sound as of some animal making its 
way cautiously through the bushes. He turned quick- 
ly, and saw a ‘party of three, whom he had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing as “bad men, who wore large 
rings in their ears.’ 

Here was a fix for our innocent sportsman! He 
must either retire ignominiously, or face boldly the 
unlooked-for danger. Fortunately, he was a man of 
nerve, and was, moreover, armed with a shot-gun, 
bowie. knife and revolver. Choosing, therefore, the 
latter alternative, he arose with a great air of non- 
she- lan-cy (as I once heard the word pronounced by 
an American who had been to Paris), and advanced 
to the nearest, a tall, fine-looking fellow, and fixed 
his gaze curiously upon him. 

Hartman says that he whistled with considerable 
success portions of a popular air as he thus went, as 
it were, into the lion’s mouth, but never before felt 
such a longing to be safely on board his ship. 

He soon joined this oe -looking savage, and as 
the others drew stead made a careful but hurried 
survey of their personal appearance, exchanged a 
Mexican dollar for the bow and arrow of one of them, 
and then leisurely retraced his way, until an interven- 
ing clump of trees enabled him with safety to call 
upon his legs to do their duty. 

e ran fora mile or more before evincing the 
slightest curiosity to know if he was followed. 





MODESTY. 


The Duke of Wellington was modest, though self- 
reliant. 


Being at a dinner-party, just before his departure 
for Portugal, where he was to encounter the French, 
he was so silent that one of his friends said to him,— 

“Sir Arthur,”—he was then Sir Arthur Wellesley,— 
“you don’t talk; what is it you are thinking so seri- 
ousl y about?” 

the French,” he answered. “I have never met 
them: they have beaten all Europe. I think I Shall 
beat them, but I can’t help thinking about them.’ 

_ The situation could not have been more modestly 


_THE YOUTHS 


The Best Medical Talent endorses W. Baker & 7 
Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa for the use of invalids or persons | 
in health. It is beneficial, pleasing, and economical, 
costing less than one cent a cup, and is for sale every- 
where. Established in 17sv. {Ade, 


RIBBONS BY THE POUND 


New Lot, being manufacturer’s remnants of every 
width 2 and style in various lengths, suitable for patch- 
work, in packages of 4 wt ¢ pound at $2 a pound, 
Send Postal Note or P.O . Order, adding 10 cents for 
= on each 34 pound, Money refunded if not satis- 

actory. R. & J. GILCHRIST, Winter St., Boston. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 


The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
tthe world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 
a = 50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 
for it, and keep in readiness. 


Pike’s Toothac he Drops cure in 1 minute, 25c. 














Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifie sand heals. 25c. 











German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions. 





If You Own a Horse 


Have your horseshoer use the 


Neverslip | 
Horseshoes. 


Send for Descriptive Circular to the 


NEVERSLIP HORSESHOE Co., 
36 India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS 


Consisting of Violin, Box, Bow, 
1 and Teacher, sent to any part of 
. the United States, 
i on 1 to 3 days’ trial 
i" before buying. 










at $4, 88, B15 and $25 each. 
Nustrared Catalo ue of Violins, Guitars, Banjos,Cornets, 


Hos awn for beautiful 


Flutes, Strings, ) 


~ iat A usic. Lowest Prices. Mail ordersa 
specialty. 


STORY, 26 ¢ ventral St., Boston, Mass, 


SOME 


NEW THINGS 


Are Shown in the February Number of 
Sean a autees a te 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


Every lady who does any kind of fancy work 
should have it. 


Single numbers by mail 25 cts.; yearly, 50 cts. 


BENTLEY’S ART-NEEDLEWORK, 


12 West 14th Street, New York. 








Ask your retailer for the original 83 Shoe, Beware 
of Imitations. 


None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp: 
JA mi ES M 1EAN s’ 


Made R ol oo ae a Lace, 
Best Calf Skin. Unexcelled in Dur- 
ability, Comfort and Appear- 
ance, A postal card sent to us 
will bring you information how 
to get this Shoe in any 
State or Territory. 


J. Means & Co., 
41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 












This Shoe stands higher in the estimation of Wearers 
than any other in the world. Thousands who wear it 
will tell you the reason if you ask them, 


BLISS’ COMPENDIUM 


For Self-Instruction in 


Double EntryBook-Keeping 


IN TWELVE PARTS. 


A new system by which this important 
branch can be successfully learned at he 
o- recently been completed by F. H. Blis 

the International Business College, and 
= the re work of the kind ever published. 
With it any 70a5e person who reads the 
Com anion find no difficulty whatever 
in @ book-keeping at home. 
A PRIZE, 


consisting of a tpenaineenin ($50) to the 
above-named very popular College, will be 
presented to the person sending Bliss 
the neatest and most accurately written 
set of blanks before July 1, 1886, after hav- 
ing learned from t wor 

Price of complete work, $1.00. No stamps 
taken. Address F. H. BLISS, 

707 Carroll Street, East Saginaw, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HMNEST PRIZE and 








S COMPANION. 


TWENTY CENTS 
Will bu 2 copy of the ART INTERCHANGE 
ore 


ow oa 
| Gry r, esigns and a double-page colored study of 
hrysanthemums. 


ONE DOLLAR 
Will buy a trial subscription, comprising six copies of 
the ART INTERCHANGE and three beautiful colored 
plates, viz.: double-page study of Jacqueminot roses; 
a charming design for valentine, showing a sleeping 
ea pid, and 2 beautiful wild rose design for fan mount or 
1 banner, besides a —— red crayon study of a 
head, an illustrated Christmas Carol, by Walter Sater- 
lee, and des “7 for ceectee and NOK Address 
THE ART INTERCHAN 
37 an West 22d St. ie York. 
Prompt attention insured if you mention this paper. 


HAIR GOODS 


BY MAIL 
To any part of the U. S. 


Send for Illustrated Cir- 
cular of Latest Styles to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Wheat Baking Powder 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL (First Prize) at 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS. 


It contains no injurious ingre- 

ents. 

It leaves no deleterious sub- 
stances in the bread, as all pure 
Powe Cream of Tartar and Alum 


t restores to the Flour the 
hi Aly important constituents 
rejected in the 

















bran of the 
neat. 
It makes a better and lighter 
biscuit than any other Baking 
‘owder. 
Samples sent free on application. 


MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 
Established 1829, NEW YORK. 











ave made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 


We h 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 


Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. 
kinds from 30 to 70cents per pound, 
Tea and Coffee business. slace sending out from w D to 
9 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED C: 
as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 order 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED 'TEA SET: 
$13 orders, GOLD-BAND OR Moss-ROSk SETS of 44 
pieces or DINNER SETs of 112 pieces, with 20 orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums. We carry the largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
ome bn Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 

eaders during the past five years. Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large Illustrated Price 
and Premium List. Freight charges average 75 cents 
per 100 pounds to points west. 

GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


JAMES YUE § 


PEARLINE 


THE BEST THING KNOWN ror 


WASHING AND BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language 
compile m the e Qua’ uartoand Se hook : 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 


With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
ions, —_— for Spelling, and 
Numerous bles. 

Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage aid and Free of Charge to 
each reader of YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

Buy a box of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
of any grocer (you have to use Soap every week, and 
this Soap improves by age, and is BEST of all.) 
Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like a 
newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage on 
them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left- 
hand corner of it, “Return to,” ete., adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you, rostage paid and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility. 


I.L.CRACIN & CO. 


Teas of all 
We doa very large 



























PARIS 1 EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibiti 





HOW TO GET ONE. 


Forrest Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


AMATEURS 
send for our 
Mlustrated yea talogue 


ARTIST'S MATERIALS, 


CHAS. J. EDMANDS, 
12 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass, 























Because it is so unusually handsome and 
attractive in appearance, many persons think 
the Ivory Soap is intended for toilet use 
only. While it may be used for the toilet 
with pleasant and satisfactory results, it is 
a laundry soap in all that the name implies. 
Prof. Silliman, of Yale College says: “As a 
“Jaundry soap the Ivory has no superior.” 





THE MONTAGUE CURL CLASP, 


{ (Nh hihi | 


Greatest Novelty of the Age! 


Harmless, Tidy, Effectual, 
Cheap. 














| « ron 


a % ) 


The most simple and 
perfect article ever in- 
vented for the toilet. 
By the vse of The 
Montague Curl Clasp 
a@ perfect and lasting 
ringlet is quickly and 
easily obtained, with- 
out the danger result- 4 
ing from the use of 
lead, or the inconvenience of curl papers. Use them yourself 
and show them to your friends. SAMPLE DOZEN mailed for 
15 cents, 2 Doz. for % Doz. for 50c., 12 Doz. for $1.00. 

oa ‘AC TS WANTED. .£0 
MONTAGUE CURL CLASP CO., 
408 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


EUREKA SILK. 












WASH 
*SM'TIS 





“| HAVE FOUND IT,” 


Is the exclamation of every lady who has used the 
EUREKA KNITTING SILK, FILO FLOSS and 
WASH EMBROIDERY SILKS, all of which are 


FAST COLORS. 


All Experts in Knitting, Art Embroidery, 
Etching, Outlining, &c., prefer the above goods to 
any other, and always insist on having EUREKA SILK, 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


| SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
‘ Mention the YouTu’s COMPANION, 
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Experience proves that nothing else so surely de- 
stroys scrofula as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


inion 
When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 


When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv. 


(Adv. 


r 100 Beautiful 


Ove Send ten 2c. stamps for sam- 
Varieties of Silks for 


ples and book of pd stitch- 
es, designs, &c., for 


Daorinsast § ATCHWOR 


colors, 2 20e. a pac kage. Yale Silk Wk., New Haven,Ct. 


The Latest Novelty in Pencils! 
By the ok ee s of 
The Celebrated EAGLE 2'¢ Drawing Pencils. 
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AGE $ for Schools, Colleges, or Societies. Send stamp 
tor illustrated Catalogue to Henry Hart, Atlanta,Ga. 


“* THE SCHOLASTIC in 


Containing 12 Outline and 6 beautiful Colored Cards (3x7 
inches), 3 Best C ‘olored Crayons, with directions for use. 





OREIGN Stamps. Agents wanted to sell a 
sheets on com. 2 per ct. Green & Co., Medfor 


= 





yroval 
Mass, 





Sample by mail, #e. EAGLE PENCIL CO., New York, 


IN-CROWING TOE-NAIL 





| 


: oys and Girls should send for a Scholar's Companion. | 1. PERMANENTLY CURED WITHOUT PAIN 
For the Companion, Contains Knife, Rule, Lead Pencil, Rubber, and Pen | 18 PE é is 17 c 
Be a » von G. W. Hyde & Co., Box 1isv, Boston, Mass. | OF, inconventence with Dr. S' yea 5 ae TOMAT- 


THE FISHERS OF GLOUCESTER TOWN. 
Thirty-four fishers of Gloucester town 
Last year in the angry seas went down; 
We read of them lost, in a line or 80, 
Nor stop to think of the widow’s woe, 
jor the orphan’s sigh 

For the brave who die 

Afar at sea when the storm is high. 


Thirty-four gallants of Gloucester town, 
Hard-working fellows, of no renown; 
But widows ten, and orphans a score, 


Watch and wait for the thirty-four, TE\HE Magic Square solves problems in Arithmetic 
— mothers we rs » by a mechanical method, witness my -ntal labor, and 
Pr babes that sleep, in less than thirty seocnds, By mai (silver). 
radled deep, ht 


To the dan ful dirge of the € 


Roll, billows, roll, with roar and frown, 
Over the fishers of Gloucester town! 
Others will seek thee who foam and fret; 
The orphan mendeth his father’s net, 
a ob ooks wa val 
r the; ry 
Where + glossy bac A ‘of the —— are. 
T. C. HARBAUGH, 









READER 
MUSIC ;! 


Ek 


sheets in the world at 25 
warranted genuine. 


HORT-HAND. == 10 «= 


for Full Set Self-Teaching Short-Hand pacpens. 


ICAL CURE, Circulars sent free 








‘KIN DISEASES, Baby 
Offensive Perspiration, 
. Ask dr ugyists. NEUER & CO., lU Cedar St., New York, 


Humors, Skin Blemishe “ 
Jured by Ominico Soap. 


idre 
i. E. STEDMAN & CO., Newton Falls, Ohio. 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY. | 








If y 


Keene, N. H, It will astonish and please. 


ou love RARE FLOWERS, 
chotcest only, address ELLIS BROS., 
FREE. 







A beautiful imported Birthday Card sent to 
any baby whose mother will send us the names 
of two or more other babies, and their parents’ 
aadresse s. Also a handsome Diamond Dye. 








sheet music size, with Songs, Marches, Waltz 


+s, ete,, all for Le, “Sliding on the ice,” & 100 Songs,word: 


and music, 6e. Le Hathaway, 33 | Wash.St., Boston, Mass, 


- H. WY" 
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List Free. Responsible agents wanted fur the bes 
er ct.commission, Ever 


Thos. T. Buttrick, Concor 
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No stamps taken, Haven’s College, Phila., I "the 








saw her in violet-time,” and 40 pieces, full 


ik, c~ A. Grove, N. N. J. 
EIGN STAMPS, 100 all different, only 12c. “New 


stamp 
Mass. 





Sample Card to the mother and much valuable 
information. w =e’ & RICHARDSON 


sOWER, BED 25 Gls, || 


AE FLOWER. BED 


REE mu FoR 
AE Flowér Seeds taken from our wholesale Bulk Bins. 
12 Papers in all, each containing mixed varieties of the sort 
——. /erbena, Foneye *>hiox, Mignonette. Candytuft, 
jyasum, Sweet aa ratum, Aster, Zine 
Ba, Hsllanthan. Se nd stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
RINGFIELD SEED O@., Springfield, Ohio. 


TYPE SETTING, etc, 
easy. Printed directions. 
For business, home use, 
or money making. For old 
or young. Send 2 stamps 


is 
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” : THE LITTLE PAPER DOLL MAKER. for Catalozue of Presses, 
THE JOKES OF ANIMALS. a very little girl can make up Beautiful Tissue Paper ta tne factory. vards, &c., 
| Dolls. Send 20 cents to H. A. GOFFE, 5t Mab en KEL & CO., 
In discussing Humor in Animals, Mr. W. H. Beard | Lane, Albany, N. Y., and you will receive by return Galen Conn. 


! 
declares that mankind is not alone in possession of a | 


of the Cats, dogs, monkeys, and | 
birds all have occasionally their little jokes, those of | 
being quite 


sense ludicrous. 
the parrot, especially, broadly facetious, 


and often of « practical nature. He mentions the 
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mail the Little Paper Doll Maker. 








COIN COLLECTORS’ 


OLD COINS, 


LLusSTRATED GUID 
_— 10 "s aed work on Coins. Ove ade on a single 
Coin. SMITH, P. 0. Box 75 by aie. Pa. 


COIN CO 


ORS' 
LUSTRATED » GUIDE. 


Clark’s Compressed Paper Skate 


Rollers, Immensely durable. Easy 
running. No slipping. No chipped 
floors. Comparatively noiseless, 


} Sample set, Lacquered, $1.25; Nick- 
eled, $1.50, Postage, 20c. additional. 
_— size Spindle. Also m’f'g Steel 








testimony of a gentleman owning « parrot which has 
been taught to spell “dog.” The 
habit of coutirming the correetness of his own spell- 
D-o-g bow- 


e> 


bird is also in the 


ing, by repeating his lesson thus: * dog; 


wow. That’s right!” 

One day his master heard him indulging in his exer- 
with the letter o omitted, saying, “D-g, dog; 
bow-wow. That's right!” 

lhe mistake was so constantly made, and the bird 
watched his master so closely, that the latter supposed 
his pet to be actuated by a mischievous desire of pro- 
voking correction. ‘Turning to the bird, he said,— 

“No, Poll; that is not right. D-o-g, dog? that is 
right! 

“Dg, dog, bow-wow,” returned the parrot, and after 
repe ated correc tions, he would si ty nothing different. 

F inally he concluded his joke by declaring,— 

“Well, it’s no matter,” and refused to converse fur- 
ther. 

Another parrot was one day given a pigce of meat 
which the eat coveted, climbing up to his cage in order 
to purloin it. The bird offered no resistance, but flut- 
tered about the top of the cage counterfeiting extreme 
terror. 

l’resently, in her efforts to reach the meat, the cat 
turned in such a manner that her tail fell between the 
bars of the cage. The parrot forgot his mock fear, 
and pounced instantly upon the tempting tail, which 
he so vigorously pinched in his strong beak that the 
eat shrieked with pain. 

Immediately the bird set up a‘Hal ha! ha!” in 
splendid imitation of his master’s laugh, which he had 
never before been known to attempt. 

Going one day into a bird-fancier’s shop, Mr. Beard 
noticed a searlet macaw, which, as soon as it found it- 
self the object of attention, presented its right claw, 
wi ving it up and ¢ down, and saying,— 

‘llow d’ye do? 

Politeness a have counselled a reply to the bird, 
but prudence forbade, and as the gentleman did not 
respond in kind, the bird thrust his claw still farther 
forth, repeating, in a higher key,— 

“How d’ye do?” 

‘He wants to shake hands with you,” said the shop- 
man. 

“Yes, T know,” answered the visitor: “and that 
isn’t all he wants. Would he not bite my finger?” 

“Well, he might pinch it a little,” said the man, 
laughing outright. 

The macaw joined, with a eackling sound, which 
was evidently his substitute for laughter, and men 
and bird enjoyed the proposed | practical joke, like 
“three jolly fellows of one race. 


cise, 


4+@r 
TOO MATHEMATICAL, 


Proofs of mathematical ability often crop out in the 
most unlikely places, Witness the story of the farmer 
who was considering the subject of stoves, when they 
were still a new invention. His wife, tired of baking 
and brewing by an open fire, endeavored to persuade 
him into buying a stove for the kitchen. 


” 


“They save half the wood, my dear,” explained she. 

“sarah, do you think that is a fact?” asked the old 
gentleman, suddenly waking to the economical aspect 
of the question. 

“[ know it’s a fact. Brother Samuel says so. 

“Then buy two stoves and save it all!” said her 
good man, triumphantly. 

Almost as close calculation was that shown by a 
delinquent church-goer. 


A waggish Irish clergyman says that when he 
first went to a new living, one of his chief parishion. 


ers frequently neglected to attend church. The rever- 
end gentleman met him one day, and regretfully men- 
tioned the fact. 

“The truth is, your predecessor preached twenty 
minutes,” said the very practical and not altogether 
irrational auditor, who thought that the orator’s 
“enough” was much too extensive for a feast of rea- 


son. “You preach forty minutes, and therefore I 
adopt the very simple rule of coming once a fort- 
night.” 

Still a third: Bonnell Thornton, a wit of the last 
century, Was a late sitter, and in consequence a late 
riser. 

“Ah, Bonnell,” said a relative, when calling and 


tinding him in bed, “you'll shorten your days by the 
life vou are leading!” ; 

“Very true, madam,” he replied; “but, by the same 
rule, you must admit that I lengthen my nights.’ 

We will conclude with citing the ever loved and 
quoted Charles Lamb: 

“Mr. Lamb, you come to the office very late 
morning,” said his “chief” 
verely. 

«True, my dear sir,” said Lamb; “but then, you 
know, I make it up by going away very early in ‘the 
afternoon.” 


in the 
in the India House, se- 


+O 
COCOANUTS, 


Here is a bit of fun such as one often finds upon 
comparing by sound alone two languages which are 
wholly unlike. It is told by a traveller in Japan: 


“What is your age?” I asked a little girl who had 
gracefully bowed to us just outside the village. 





BICYCLES *,; 


Tricycles, $7.50 up. 
nd Wheels hase led. 


PAYMENTS. 
Standard makes. 2 
Send for Catalogu 


BANJO GEMS. A collection of popular pieces arrange 
fs for Guitar or Banjo. Prices, We. pape 
cover; 75¢, board, and $1 cloth. Violin, Banjo and Guits 
Strings at wholesale rates, 8c. aplece Feenetton made 
bought by quan. Send price and 3c. postage. 
reed, A. OR TADA & ¢ 0.6 kK, 4th St., New ; York,N.Y. 


THOS. H. CHUBB 


Furnisher of AMATEUR and 














Send for Price List. POST MILLS, V 


BILIOUSINE; 


A two-cent stamp sent to SNOV 
& EARLE, ak, nce, R. L., w 


cure for Headache, Dyeper 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heart burn, L 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomac ach, 


$6 to $8 a Da 


the NICKEL TIDY HOL 


Over 150,000 sold. Every co "ho 


pa m. Sample and Agents’ Price List by inail, lee. oe 
sti umps. WW. +» HASSELBAC H, Box A, dl, Sandusky, 


$150. EASY 


GEO, W. ROUSE & SON,8 H St., Peoria, Il. 


Stamps 


Fishing-Rod Makers’ Supplies. 


obtain by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, a sure 
pain, Constipation, Indi- 
Liver Complaint, and 


in your own your own 
ore gelling 


sed Rubber Skate Rollers. Pro- 
tect trade. GEO. P. CLARK (Box D), Windsor Locks,Ct. 
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eversible Collars «Cuffs 
Ca MEDAL FABRIC, 
‘air Collars & Cuffs,either | 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael or Murillo, any size, by mail, 6e. 
Reversible Collar Co., Factory, ( ‘ambridge, Mass. 
See large adv. on front page Companion Premium List. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


{300 Decorative and Fancy Articles, 


Suitable for PRESENTS for all occasions such as 
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t. | Weddings, Birthdays, etc., and for Fairs. Illuse Ever Blooming 
Ww trated with nearly one hundred decorative designs, dec 
i $1.50, by Six Distinct Sorts 


Sent by mail on rece _ te of Cprice, 
TILTO 


Ss. W. .» Boston. Circulars free. 
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“LINENE” 


A. T. CROSS STYLOGRAPHIC PEN, 
‘A. T. CROSS FOUNTAIN AND GOLD PEN, 
STYLOGRAPHIC SHADING PEN. 


Samples of either sent upon receipt of $2.00 in stamps 
or postal note. The only perfect pens made. Every 
pen guaranteed. Send tor our terms to agents, 

THE CROSS PEN CO., 


7 Milk Street. Boston, Mass. 


JOCREY CLUB, 


HELIOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Pow- 
ders impart a Delightful and Lasting Odor to 
Handkerchiefs, Linen, Gloves, Stationery, etc. 
Sold by all dealers in fine toilet goods. Sample 
of either by mail upon receipt of 25 cents. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


| THREE ART MAGAZINES ¢ 50cts. 


awards fx Forbes Photogravure supplements. 
‘ fortnightly, 13 colored plates a year. 
$2.50 TE over 40 designs an issue 
pers fi extraordinarily low price 
pratt COPIES of the three for soc.; 
or any one, 20¢ particulars in catalogue for 2c. In this 
oot of art journals wabactibers get. by actual count, over 
500 drawings. working patterns. designs for painting, em 
pg &c., art motives, colored studies and Forbes photo- 
gtavures; over { reading columns, answers to questions, 
—, suggestions, pod iotornl a information and 
mnure & Gilliss 


Brothers, Pub’s: ART AGF, 75 FULTON $T., NEW YORK. 
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> ELASTIC "TRUSS 


Pad different from all 

is cup shape, with Self- 
odjusting ¢ Ballin center,adapts 
itself to all positions of the 
body w hile the ball inthecup 
peso es back a =e 


does with the fin er. 

a is nen meena, aa a 

pang is easy, durable and ¢ cap. 
ars Rae. GGLESTON Ane 8! 


JUST ISSUED. 
LETTERS FROM 


GOLDEN LATITUDES 


A large, finely illustrated pamphlet, descriptive of the 
Northwest. Statistics compiled from official sources, 
Sent free on application to 

C. H. WARREN, G, P. A., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ROSES 


Climbing Roses, or 3 Fine Moss 
cnaie Gereniums or 6 Double Ger- 
leaf Geraniums, or 


SENSIBLE 
TRUSS 


s just as person 
ne ith light fae. ler- 
nd night, and a radical cure 


Sent by mail. Cir- 
CO., Chicago, Lil. 


























for only 50 cents 
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And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. 


i trating every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 


tal. Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 





The Lindsay Safety Pin 


Catalogue free. McA R, Mfg. Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 


Views illus- 


te A profitable business for a man with a small capi- 
136-page 


“| pe or 5 Hibis- 
cus, or 6 Garnation Pinks,or 6 Fancy Leaf 
Coleus, or 5 Begonias, or 5 Sweet scented Vio- 
lets. or 6 Tuberose Bulbs, or 6 Gladiolus, or 15 
Packets either Flower or Vegetable Seeds. 

For $1.25 1 willsend any 3 of the above collections, 
or for $2.50 I will send 5 ot these collections, my se- 
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E rofit Far m Boilers, Kettles, &c 
RURAL MANUFACTUR 


for sale. 


ING ¢ CO., Quincy, I 


+ BAT PHOTO. returned with order, 


PHOTO. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


Circulars free, 









lection of sorts, but all strong plants for immediate 
blooming, labeled, delivered Bs ely by mail. Choice 
I. Roses and other plants given away with each 

anit Bicn <<. een Catalogue of Seeds 
and, ree. ddre 


HARLES A. REESER, 
SPRINGFIELD, 0. 




















is the best pin in use. Opens from either side. Send Nickel 
us your address and receive set of samples FREE Plated 
by mail. H. Twitchell & Son, Union City, Conn. Bands, 
for 1 Dozen First-Class Pho- : Only Five 
tographs of yourself, size of Central Music C0. Dollars. 
postage stamp. Send us your 112 West Washington ORDER IT 
photo, or tin type to copy from, CHICACO, IL’ BY MAIL. 
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E & the BEST = A new illustrated fortnightly journal, devoted to Artistic 
i snr a Y tch= | House Furnishing and the Minor Branches of Decorative 

size only $13. ng chicks. 100-cgg | work ; 16 pages (13 1-2x101-4 inches.) Questions answered, 
size on Greatly improved and easy to manage. Also | and Directions given in the paper ; schemes of a on 
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work ; floral effects. 
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Jerome B. Howard, for sale by ‘all book-sellers. Ca‘ 





TABLEAUX, 


Draperies, Curtains, 
also Scenes and Pro’ 
ments, &c. O.L.ST 


erties for Halls, Private Entert: 


OR. 
Have you tried AyAqsalt never fails. 
re Chicago, Tlinois. 


or Phonetic 
Short Hand. 
Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and 


alogue, alphabet and illustrationssent free. Address 
PHC JNOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, , O- 


Li te. and Ap see furnished 





RY 1 109 Haverhill St., Boston,Mass. 


"single co) ies, 10 cents. 


issues, only $1.50; ent three 
months on trial FO a 50 ea . Address, 
WwM. W UITLOCK, | *ublisher, 

22d St., New York. 
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Promptness insured by mm. £4. this paper. 
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Pimply. 






A®?. EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Sealy, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious vases of 
the Blood, Skin and Scalp, with Loss ‘of Hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are positively cured by the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier. 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
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vention. With its ald we guarantee you may beco 
beautiful penmen, Full explanation ‘with sample 
Xe. Kive dimes or stamps taken. 


WRITING MADE EASY. 


We want every boy and girl to send at once for the Au- 
tomatic Writing Assistant, a new and wonderful in- 


The somatic 


$150 MONTHLY ' 


WANTED -—thoroughly live and responsible LADIES, 
who have the ability to secure good canvassers, to tak 
the General Agency of the fastest selling line of Corset 
in America, including our Celebrated MAD 
DEAN CORSETS. We pay larger commissions an 
sell at lower prices than any other manufacture 
in the world. Territory assigned. 
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for 
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of prevailing Styles. 


Writing Co., P. 0. Box 887, New York Ct 
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extra edition Paris Supplem 
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Free. 
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To the right parties 
an opportunity will be given to make money — Outfit 


390 Broadway, Ne’ New York. 


Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Dis Baby Humors, Skin 
Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skit 

Sold everywhere. Price: c utioura, 50 cents: Resol- 
vent, $1; Soap, %c. Pre pared by the PoTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 

¢@™ Send for “How TO CURE SKIN DISEASES.” 
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RHEUMATIC, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudder n, Sharp 
and Nervous Pains, instantly relieved by the CUTI- 
CURA Anti-Pain Plasters. 25 cents. 
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kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
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For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, 
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Langtry Style. ” the “Patti 
by ladies wearing their hair in the fashionable way ‘and fluify” mode. 
curled for the day in a few seconds, A beautiful article; handle of rosewood, other part nickel-plated. 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH. © 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CURLER. 


oustache = boeuriet any desired st fle in from one to two minutes. 
” and any other form desired 


* the “Montague Curl, 
Gentlemen’s moustaches and 








*“Cocoanuts,” she replied, with delightful frankness. 
rhe answer seemed so irrelevant that we could not 
forbear a laugh, although both of us knew that boko- 
nots Was the Japaaese word for “ning,” 
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